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WILD SCENES OF THE WEST. 


Ir was about midsummer, several years ago—let me 
see how many may it have been ?—well, some twenty 
years at least have since elapsed ; but, as I was saying, 
it was about midsummer when I stood for two or three 
hours one morning on the old pier-head of the old town 
of Galway, waiting anxiously for the unmooring of a fish- 
ing-boat in which I expected to make a voyage, not 
very long indeed, and yet rather long to hazard in so 
small a craft. For a while the only cause of delay was 
the ebb-tide. There was not a drop of water, and the 
boats lay on their sides at the foot of the pier; nor was 
it by any means encouraging to look down from the 
lofty brink of the said pier into those fragile bauks far 
below, and to reflect, in the first place, on the difficulty 
of descending into them without the aid of jetty steps, or 
gangway ladder ; and in the second place, on the chances 
of being swamped by the first wave of the great Atlantic 
which one would meet outside Mutton Island. More- 
over the morning was far from being cheerful. It was 
decidedly chilly for the season, and not one speck of 
blue was visible ia the du!l opaque sky above us, By 
and by the tide rose, but with it rose a stii¥ sou’-wester. 
The wind whistled, and as soon as the fishing-boats be- 
gan to float, they danced madly to its wild music. 

“You belong to Aran, friend ?” I said to a fisher- 
man, who seemed particularly energetic in securing the 
mooring-tines of his boat. By his pompooties, and the 
light blue colour of his frize, I guessed him to be an 
Aran man, and the somewhat gruff answer I obtained 
confirmed my conjecture. 

“Do you expect we shall be able to sail fur Aran 
by this tide ?” was the next question I ventured to put, 
but to this I received no reply whatever. The Arau 
man, who seemed to be in atowering passion, was pour- 
ing out a volley of maledictions iu [ish upon a young 
lad who had failed in some way to carry out his instrue- 
tions, and had I been then aware, as I subsequently 
was, that he was recognized among his fellow-islanders 
by the name of “ Shawn Crossagh” or Choleric John, 
I should not have been surprised at the ebullition, I 
believe there are not a more gentle race in the world 
than the islanders of Aran, nor should I wonder if 
Shawn Crossagh was the only irascible man among them 
in his time ; but the fact was that he was angry with 
the storm which delayed his return home, and as he 
could not vent his rage against the elements, of whici 
no Irish peasant or fisherman ever ventures to speak 
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irreverently, he should bestow hard words upon some 
person or thing besides, to be consistent with the charac- 
ter which his soubriquet indicated, and he had, moreover, 
looked with a suspicious eye upon myself, from a 
cause of which I had not then the slig!test conception. 

Several other boatmen now collected on the pier, and 
one weather-beaten old fellow, who, with arms crossed, 
stood tranquilly viewing the troubled waters, observed, 
in reply to my enquiries about a voyage to Aran, that 
there was little chance for it ‘ while the white horses 
were abroad, and the wind in its present point.” 

A glance at the bay, which was now covered with 
white-crested billows, quickly explained the old boat- 
man’s figurative expression. I appealed to his experi- 
ence for the probable duration of the storm, and he told 
me for my comfort, that he seldom knew a gale which 
set in from that point, in such an angry way, to blow 
itself out in less than three or four days. 

What was to be done? The disappointment was 
intolerable. Internally I was in quite as great a pas- 
sion as Shawn Crossagh himself, but there was no use 
indulging in the same manifestation of it outwardly. I 
had made preparations for this journey which could not 
easily be repeated—Galway, it must be remembered, 
was not then accessible by railway. I had set out with 
all the zeal and enthusiasm of an antiquary, intent upon 
visiting the spot which, of all others in the British 
dominions, was the richest, most iuteresting, and most 
untrequented field of antiquarian research. Since the 
time in question the Isles of Aran, at tho mouth of 
Galway bay, have become comparatively well kuown. 
The visit of a section of the British Association to them, 
under the auspices of Dr. Wilde, has given them a world- 
wide celebrity ; but twenty years ago it was not so. Dr. 
Petrie had visited them long before that time, and so 
also had Dr. O’ Donovan for the Ordnance Survey ; but no 
other literary man, as far as I was aware, had set foot 
upon their shores up to that period—not even the late 
historian of Galway, who treated of them in his works, 
nor the learned gentleman who, writing from hearsay, 
had made them the subject of aa elaborate essay in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. In clear wea- 
ther they are visible on the western horizon from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Galway, from which town 
the larger island lies some twenty-five miles distant ; 
that larger island in particular is desiguated in ancient 
writings and in popular tradition, “ Aran-na-neeuv,” or 
Aran-of-the-Saints, and it abounds not only with 
vestiges of primitive Irish church architecture, but with 
wondrous monuments of one of the most celebrated races 
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which peopled this country ia ages long anterior to the 
introduction of Christianity—yet there was not probably 
at that time in Galway one individual above the calling 
of a fisherman who had ever risked the perils of a voy- 
age toa spot teeming with such interesting associa- 
tions. 

From what has been said, the reader will understand 
the object of my pilgrimage, and the intensity of my 
disappointment in finding it thus threatened with an in- 
terruption; and he will also, I trust, be induced to ex 
cuse the rather defiant resolution which I formed to ap- 
proach nearer to Aran before I slept that night, come 
what will of storms or raging seas. 

It was usual, not many years ago, to describe Gal- 
way as a strange, old, half-Spanish sort of town—it 
would have been more correct to have called it an Anglo- 
Norman one—where the tonrist might study some of 
the quaiut remains and quainter manners of the mid- 
dle ages, in the broad daylight of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Things are, of course, a good deal changed there 
of late, although to some extent, no doubt, the same 
description still holds good. The town and its inhabi- 
tants are a good deal modernised ; but we recollect 
when it was, in truth, a quaint old place, with its castel- 
lated houses ; its continental-looking court-yards, some 
of them dingy enough to have belonged to the age of 
the Norman Conquest: its “‘ cross- bones,” its Spanish- 
parade, its Castlebanks, and Castlerag, its Hole o’ the 
Wall; its "Change, much more famous for the ghosts and 
goblins which frequented it by night than for the com- 
mercial affairs transacted in it by day ; but above all, 
with its singular traditions and local customs. Time 
was, however; when Galway was not unknown to fame, 
and when a mariner was asked at some foreign port “ in 
what part of Galway Ireland was ?”—a question, in- 
deed, which told more for the celebrity of Galway than 
for the geographical knowledge of the inquirer ; and it 
is little more than two bundred years ago since Dr. 
Gerard Boate was able to describe Galway as next to 
Dublin, among the cities of Ireland, “as well for big- 
ness and fairness as for riches; for,” added he, * the 
streets are wide and handsomely ordered, the houses, 
for the most part, built of freestone ; and the inhabi- 
tants much adicted to traffick, do greatly trade into 
other countries, especially into Spain, from whence 
they used to fetch great store of wines and other 
wares every year.” This trade with Spain here 
referred to was the grand feature of the ancient 
commerce of Galway, and gave rise to a popular 
error about the supposed Spanish origin of its inhabi- 
tants; the fact being that the town was essentially an 
English colony, and was, as such, insulated for centu- 
ries from the surrounding country. The ‘ tribes” of 
Galway, with one or two exceptions, trace their descent 
to an Anglo-Norman stock; and it is by no means 
many years ago when they ceased to designate as 
“ strangers” their fellow-townsmen with Milesian names, 
such as the O’Kellys, O’Flaherties, O’Shaughnesseys, etc. 
The bye-laws of their corporation at one period made it 
penal for an ‘ — to pass a night within the 








town walls; and their west gate not unfrequently pre. 
sented the grim decoration of an “ Irish enemy's” head 
upon its barbacan. From the time when the Lynches, 
and Frenches, and Blakes, and Bodkins, and the rest of 
them, abandoning the honest calling of wine merchants, 
got landed estates from the O’Flaherties and Burkes— 
the latter, though an ancient Norman family, finding 
themselves, in process of time, in the same predicament 
with their old Milesian antagonists—from that time 
dates the commercil decay of Galway ; but, let us 
hope that the “City of the Tribes” will have its pro. 
spective, as it had its retrospective, glories ! 

Bidding adieu to this interes‘ing and picturesque old 
town, and leaving Shawn Crossagi. on the old pier head, 
to vent his wraith upen innumerable things, I set out 
alone and on foot, by the sca-shore road, for the west; 
calculating that in some fishing village along the coast 
I would not fail to find a boat to ferry me to Aran; 
and also knowing that the further I should proceed in 
that direction, for twenty or thirty miles, the shorter 
would be my voyage; while some convenient mode of 
transport by sea might afterwards be found for my lug- 
gage, which was unavoidably left behind for the present. 
Arduous enterprise, thoug!tlessly undertaken, and exe- 
cuted only after several days of toilsome journeying and 
privation, but resulting in an intimate acquaintance with 
one of the wildest and least-known regions within the 
compass of the Irish shores ! 

Leaving Galway by its west liberty, the sea road 
leads us by the White Strand and Salt-hill, and thence 
along a bold, open beach, where the roar of the surges 
never ceases, to the Black Rock. Here the line of shore, 
broken by white cliffs and small inlets of the sea, di- 
verges to the south, and the road leads in a contrary 
direction through the Wood of Barna, until it again 
abuts on the open shore at Barna-quay, four miles from 
Galway. For a great part of this distance the way is 
lined with rows of gay-looking cottages, which are fitted 
up in summer for the reception of pleasure seekers and 
valetudinarians, who there enjoy pleasant society, fine 
scenery, cheap living, and some of the best bathing 
shore on the western coast of Ireland. During the sea- 
son the place is a continuous scene of gaicty. Fashion- 
able equipages and crowded jaunting-cars fill the road. 
Every face wears a smile, and the social familiarity 
common to watering-places in general, is, to say the 
least, not more restricted than elsewhere. 

It is a curious fact that the Irish-speaking natives of 
the west of Galway apply to the strangers who throng 
their neighbourhood during the bathing season, precisely 
the same term which, in the very earliest ages of Irish 
history, was appropriated to the pirates who infested 
our coasts; the word fomuirre, which in the latter case 
meant sea-robbers, being now used to designate any 
strangers coming to the sea, and in this popular sense 
being the reverse of complimentary. 

Three miles beyond Barna we pass the demesne of 
Furbozh, and nearly four miles farther west we reach 
the village of Spiddle, so called from having been the 
site of an hospital at some remote period. Througli- 
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ut this latter space the road is exposed without shelter 
to the sea blasts, and traverses a country increasing in 
wildness at every step. Mr. Molyneux, who penetrated 
thus far in 1709, writing of this district, says ;—‘ I 
nover saw so strangely stony and wild a country. I did 
not see all this way three living creatures, not one house 
or ditch, not one bit of corn, nor, I may say, one bit of 
land, for stones ; in short, nothing appeared but stones 
and sea.” And O’Flaherty, the historian, who knew 
the country still better, for he was born and passed his 
life in it, describes this p!ace as being so craggy and 
full of stones, and so destitute of deep mould, that in 
very few spots of it “a plow can goe; yet,” he adds, 
“the tenants by digging, manure it so well, that they 
have corn for themselves, their landlords, and the mar- 
ket.” Poor O'Flaherty! The remains of his humble 
dwelling may still, ’tis said, be traced at Parke, a couple of 
hundred yards from the high road, about a mile west of 
Furbogh. It was here he wrote his “‘Ogygia” and other 
works. He was one of the most learned historical scho- 
lars of his time ; but, although the rightful inheritor of 
half the barony of Moycullen, he died in such destita- 
tion that Edward Lluyd, the learned author of the 
Archexologia Britanniva, in sending him a letter, in 
1702, a few years before his death, expressed a fear, 
that unless it came frank, he would be unable to pay 
the postage. 

But to return to the scenery as we approach Spiddle ; 
the granite rocks, which hitherto had been partly con- 
cealed by patches of vegetation, here protruded in all 
their naked dreariness from the barren soil, or lay about 
in the shape of loose boulders, upon its surface. Gloomy 
bogs spread away far to the right, up the sides of the 
dark, barren hills which intervene between the coast 
and the country adjacent to Lough Corrib; and on the 
left ruus the low, rocky strand, on which the wild bil- 
lows of the Atlantic rolled in at this moment with un- 
controlled fury. On one of the sea-beaten rocks sat a 
wretched-looking woman. She was combing her hair, 
which flowed wiidly in the storm, and but for the tat- 
tered rags that covered her, one might have supposed 
that she realised some of our childhood’s fables about 
mermaids. On inquiriug [ learned that the poor crazed 
creature, for such she was, had frequented that spot for 
many years. Her husband had emigrited to America 
when they were only a couple of years married, and 
promised to send for her as soon as he could procure 
means to do so; but vo word from him ever after 
reached her. On the morning he sailed from Galway 
she sat, with her baby, on that rock, watching the ship 
which took him away until it disappeared in the horizon. 
She came to the same spot almost every day with her 
child, wailing and straining her eyes towards the dis- 
tant sea-line; but her child soon died, and thea her 
heart was fairly broken, and her reason quite ceserted 
her. Afterwards she continued to frequent the same 
lonely rock, and her time, in all weathers, was chiefly 
divided between that spot and the still more lonely 
grave-yard in which her poor baby rested ! 

The gale which had sprung up while I stood that 





morning on the quay of Galway, had by this time in- 
creased very much in violence; in addition, the rain 
now came down in torrents, each big drop being driven 
with such force that it almost penetrated the skin ; the 
day was waning, and beyond Spiddle I was not aware 
whether any way-side hospice would soon present itself, 
Hence I gladly availed myself of the shelter of Mrs, 
Conor's hospitable roof, in that village, for the night ; 
convinced that the first day of my pilgrimage towards 
Aran-of-the-Saints had been attended with physical suf- 
fering enough to satisfy any pilgrim under the circum- 
stances, 

‘The village of Spiddle is situated on the shore, near 
the mouth of asmall river, and consisted then of some half 
dozen comfortable cottages, surrounded by a number of 
wretched hovels. Some fragments of ivy-covered ruins, 
laved by the surges on the beach, and other remains 
in the vicinity, show it to be a place of some antiquity ; 
and near the first-mentioned ruins there is an abandoned 
stone-roofed chapel, perfectly storm-proof, and erected, 
as an inscription tells us, by “* Stephen Martyn, gentle- 
man,” in 1776. As it is not probable that this struc- 
ture, or the neighbouring walls, should have been origi- 
nally built so close to the water’s edge as they now are, 
it would follow that the Atlantic must have encroached 
more or less thereabouts since their erection. Indeed, 
according to local traditions, the bay of Galway was once 
an inland lake, as its old Irish name of Lough Lurgan 
would seem to indicate, the islands of Aran being, it is 
said, the remains of the barrier which separated it from 
the ocean ; and roots of trees and remains of peat bog 
that have been found below high-water mark at some 
points of the shore from Galway, might countenance this 
opinion ; but such circumstances only demonstrate the 
fact that the sea has, at remote periods, made consider- 
able inroads on the land on this western coast. The 
conjecture of the bay having been once a lake is not 
supported by any statement in the oldest records of Irish 
history. 

Next morning I found that, although the rain had 
ceased, the gale was still unabated ; the Aran boats 
must have still remained weather-bound in Galway, 
while I had the satisfaction of knowing that I had made 
some progress towards my destination; and so I re- 
solved to continue my journey westward. Adieu then 
to Spiddle, and with it adieu to the last faint traces of 
civilised life in that wild region! A landscape now 
opened on me tenfold wilder and more desolate than 
any which I had hitherto witnessed. The road-side 
hovels—for there were still these abodes of human mi- 
sery—became more aud more wretched, and squalid 
poverty was still more deeply stamped upon their hag- 
gard inmates, The face of the country seemed all of 
bog or granite, for wherever there were any spots of 
arable soil, they were so subdivided by mazes of ragged 
granite walls, that the scanty vegetation was almost 
hidden from the passer-by. Sometimes the huge gra- 
nite boulders, which were strewn about, out-topped the 
hovels near them; thus, pebble-shaped as they were, 
adding by the contrast to the despicable diminutiveness 
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of the things called houses. On the right, the land, 
swelling into bleak, monotonons hills, terminated the 
prospect of moor and granite on that side, at no great 
distance ; and on the left the road was generally sepa- 
rated by some rugged fields from the ocean, of whose 
froximity, however, I was reminded by the eternal roar 
of its surges on the low, unsheltered strand. In the 
midst of a!l that dreariness—that absence of natural 
blessings and privation of all human comfort and life- 
cherishing hope—there was at that time a most nume- 
rous population, but since then, no doubt, its numbers 
have been fearfully thinned by famine and other cause:. 
The cabins lay so thickly along the road that for many 
miles together they might be said to form a single vil- 
lage, without any variety in their miserable aspect, or 
in the degree of penury and pain to whick they afforded 
shelter. How did the inhabitants subsist? He who 
feeds the birds of the air alone knows. That swarm- 
ing population helped to raise wealth for the landlord 
out of the inhospitable soil, but beyond this function its 
existence was as little known or thought of by the 
world at large as that of a village in the interior ‘of 
Africa—it was a mere cypher in the human family, 
The population of the district, however, was collected 
along the road, so that for some miles into the interior 
the country was almost uninhabited ; and the primitive 
simplicity of the people may be guessed from the fact, 
that along the whole coast from Barna to Roundstone, 
a distance of some forty miles, there was no shop of 
even the most wretched kind, except at Spiddle. 

i} eThe wild region which I was now traversing is a por- 
tion of the territory of Iar (or West) Connaught, which 
may be considered as conterminous with the barony of 
Moycullen, and which commences about five statute 
miles west of Galway, embracing the country between 
Lough Corrib and the sea-coast, and extending west- 
ward to the well-known district of Connamara, or ba- 
rony of Ballynahinch. 

There was but little to vary the dreariness of the 
scene until I reached Minna, about six miles west of 
Spiddle, where a house which told of former comfort, 
although then somewhat decayed, and which had about 
a dozen stunted ash trees near it, formed quite an oasis 
in the desert. It was formerly occupied by a famous 
smuggler, named Brown, who had acquired considerable 
wealth when the contraband trade flourished on that 
coast, but its glory had long since passed away. “There 
was a time, sir,” said a countryman to me, pointing to 
some small fields near the house, “ there was a time 
when it would be hard to sink a spade in the ground 
anywhere thereabouts without touching a cask of wine 
or brandy, or a bale of tobacco.” Nor had the smug- 
glers their gains without encountering many a risk for 
them. It was usual for their ships, when unloading, to 


remain far off the shore with all their canvass spread, 
and there the rich cargoes were entrusted to a vast num- 
ber of small boats, which put off to them through the 
breakers, and braved the perils of swamping, while 
equally dreaded dangers from revenue officers, ete., 
Many a story of hair-breadth 


awaited them on shore. 
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escapes is still told on that wild coast; but things a 
now sadly changed at Minna. There is no wine or 
brandy to be had there now, and little tobacco either, 
except what is excessively dear and bad. 

* Near Miny (Minna)” says O'Flaherty, in his quaint 
English, ‘is the castle of Inveran, where Walter Fada 
Bourke was murthered by the procurement of his step- 
mother, Finnola Flaherty, by her brother, Dounel Fitz- 
Roy Og Flaherty, anno 1549,” This murder was con. 
mitted to secure the inheritance for “ Iron Richard,” the 
younger brother of the aforesaid Walter Fada, or “ Long 
Watt,” and the object of the crime was successfully at. 
tained. Iron Richard became very famous in his time, 
and Sir Henry Sidney, writing of him to the lords of 
the council, says, ** Surelye, my lords, he is well wonne, 
for he is a great man; his land lyeth along the west. 
north-west coast of this realme, where he hath many 
goodly havens, and is a lord in territore of three tymes as 
much land as the Earl of Clanrikarde is.” This Sir 
Richard Burke, or * Iron Richard,” was the second hus- 
band of the famous Grace O’Malley, better known as 
“*Granu Weal,” and by her he was the father of Sir 
Tibbott-na-Long, who was also a celebrated personage in 
the history of the time, and who was knighted, when an 
infant, by Queen Elizabeth, and created first Viscount 
Mayo, by Charles I., as the reader will find duly set 
forth in Lodge’s Irish peerage. 

For the next five miles of my journey I met no object 
to arrest my attention, and as I had loitered a good deal 
during the day, sitting and conversing with the people, 
it was sufficiently late to halt for the night when | 
reached the fishing lodge of Derrylea, near the head of 
Cashla Bay. This lodge, which was surrounded by a 
promising plantation of young fir trees, was built fora 
club of gentlemen who had purchased the fishing right 
of the lakes and rivers in the neighbourhood. I found 
there before me an engineer, sent by the Board of Works 
to survey a projected line of road through the neigh- 
bouring bogs, and we were both right hospitably enter- 
tained for the night by the old housekeeper who had 
charge of the place. 

Next morning I Jearned that there were no boats for 
Aran in Cashla Bay ; nor, indeed, if there had been, 
could they have sailed, for the gale from the S.W. blew 
as freshly as ever, thus verifying the prediction of the 
old Galway fisherman, 1 had, therefore, no alternative 
but to pursue my dreary way still farther, ¢nd my plan 
now was to gain the most remote of a group of islands 
extending to the south-west, and which are separated from 
each other by narrow channels, fordable in certain points 
at low water. I was assured that if I could make my 
way to Lettermullen, the island in question, I would cer- 
tainly find a boat there to take me into Aran as soot 
as the gale subsided. 

The low coast of Iar-Connanght assumes at this point 
a singular appearance, the Atlantic having pierced the 
land with innumerable creeks, which stretch in every 
direction like the rugged arms of some monster, and 
these, with hundreds of small islets, and equa!ly no- 
merous small lakes and rivers, form a perfect labyrinth 
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of land and water. We have Cashla Bay, and Great 
Man’s Bay, and Carraveg Bay, and Kilkieran Bay, and 
Casheen Bay, besides countless creeks not distinguished 
on our maps by any particular names: and then, among 
the islands, the larger ones, in the order in which they 
present themse!ves, are Annaghbane, Lettermore, Go- 
yamna, and Lettermullen; the last-named extending 
farthest to the S.W., and its extreme point being ouly 
seven miles from Portwnurvy, in Aranmore. 

The portion of my journey yet before me was the 
most arduous of all. At a few perches from Derrylea 
Lodge the road abruptly terminated, and henceforth I 
had to traverse a terra incognita, through which no road 
of even the rudest hind had ever, up to that time, ex- 
isted. Alone and guideless 1 had to make my way over 
pathless bogs, often finding my route suddenly inter- 
rupted by the jagged arm of a bay, lined with black 
rocks, which ran across my intended path and compellud 
me to make detours that seemed to have no end; and 
my landmark was very frequently only some rick of 
peat turf, which like Don Quixote’s windmill, would 
assume gigantic proportions as it stood against the sky 
on the horizon of the bog. 

But if there were no roads there were plenty of vil- 
lages in that checrless region. ‘The cabins were congre- 
gated at the heads of creeks, or strewn along the 
shore, or on the sides of hillocks, and on the verges of 
shaking bogs, with patches of sickly vegetation around 
them; and the population was numerous in proportion, 
but, alas! most wretched in appearance. How could 
it have been otherwise? The existence of these poor 
people was a dismal one, and knew no hope of ameli- 
oration. Their lives, from infancy to the grave, were 
spent in labour, yet their utmost exertions could scarcely 


' procure the necessaries of life in the most wretched and 


comfortless shape. Nor were they, 1 could perceive, 
insensible to their misery. They could even feel it 
acutely, but knowing no remedy, the natural buoyancy 
of their character prevented them from sinking uader 
it; and while a deep sense of religion, a resignation to 
God’s will, and a confidence in His future mercies, sus- 
tained them on one side, a yearning love of their 
wretched homes, and of their companions in misery, 
curbed any thought of seeking for a less hard fortune 
elsewhere. It is the more comfortable portions of Ire- 
land that have freighted our emigrant ships, and crowded 
England with labourers ; for in these barren wilds which 
1 now describe, the people have neither the means nor 
the courage to attempt bettering their condition by 
change of place—vyet are they cheerful, polite, obliging, 
and even generous. 

I soon perceived that I was an object of curiosity in 
these unfrequented bogs. And a conversation like the 
following, in very inditierent Irish on my part, often ac- 
companied my inquiries :— 

“Will you show me the way to Beal-an Daingean, if 
you please ?” 

“You don’t belong to these parts, sir?” 

“ You are quite right, 1 do not.” 

* Thea, maybe ven come from Galway 7” 
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“T have, indeed, come a greater distance—from 
Dublin.” 

Oh, a thousand murders! and is it not a wonder 
you have any Irish ?” 

** But very little, as you perceive.” 

“Och! sure, if a man had all the learning in the 
world, it would do him no harm to have a little Irish 
into the bargain. But sure, there were people here yes- 
terday measuring the new road they are talking about.” 

*] have nothing to do with the new road, I assure 
you.” 

“They say that something will be done for the poor 
people, and that the Queen sent some gentlemen to in- 
quire about the land ?” 

I assured my interrogator that I was neither a royal 
commissioner nor a road engineer. : 

** Musha, sir, we don’t know what you are,” was the 
rejoinder, with a further effort to penetrate my in- 
cognito. 

‘*T have only come to see the country from curiosity, 
and I want to know the way to Beal-an-Daingean,” I 
replied. 

*Tuen it is a poor country you have to see, and a 
long way you came to see it,” was the natural rejoinder, 

** That is quite true, | am sorry ; but now will you 
show me the way to Beal-an-Daingean ?” é 

* Musha, how is the counsellor (O'Connell) going 
on? We hei the king of France is coming over to 
join him, and that we are going to have the war at 
last.” 

“ We'l, I don’t think the king of France will come 
over this year, and there is not much sign of war at 
present ;” I replied, “and who knows now but you would 
show me the way to Beal-an-Daingean ?” 

Ultimately | used to succeed in obtaining the re- 
quired information, but each time I made any inquiry I 
had to undergo an examination somewhat similar to the 
above. And now I must tell the reader where this 
Beal-an-Daingean, which was the object of my in- 
quiries, and which I did not succeed in reaching until 
a late hour in the third evening of my journey, is situ- 
ated. ‘The name literally signifies ‘the mouth of the 
fort, or stronghold,” so that the place may have been 
the site of some ancient fortification, although I could 
hear of no vestige of antiquity now :emaining there. It 
is situated at the tracht or strand which separates the 
most northern of the islands I have already mentioned 
from the mainland, and where the tides of Great Man’s 
Bay aud Kilkieran Bay daily struggle for superiority, 
I was prepared, by all I had heard of it from the coun- 
try people, for the superlative wildness of this place, 
Some of them told me that it was “the most horrible 
spot in the whole world ;” and a story was current 
among them that somebody having been fortunate 
enough, long ago, to get back to this world after a brief 
sojourn in the infernal 1egions, and happening to sce 
Beal-an-Daingean, was struck by its similarity to the 
nameless place trom which he had escaped. 

The chaunel at this point is the most rugged I hal 
yct seen, and is fringed by jet-black rocks, while hug: 
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granite boulders are piled up or cast together in chaotic 
confusion on the shore, as if fresh from some terrible 
convulsion of nature. Everything around is savage in 
the extreme. Bog, granite, dark and troubled waters, 
monuments of human misery in the shape of most 
wretched hovels, are all huddled together in horrible 
disorder, and form, on the whole, one of the most dis- 
mal pieces of scenery which I have ever beheld, either 
in nature or in the painted creations of art. And this 
is Beal-an-Daingean ! 

It was high-water when I reached this gloomy spot, 
and I gladly accepted the services of two men who, for 
a sixpence, ferried me across to Annazhbane; but my 
position was not much improved by this step, for I 
found myself in an island, which then appeared to be 
uninhabited; with night approaching, and a rough sea 
ranning between me and the island of Lettermore, where 
alone I expected to find the shelter of a roof. Here, 
then, I sat me down at the foot of a huge rock, to 
await the ebb-tide, with the feelings of a man utterly 
forlorn. The dusk was already closing in when I was 
able to cross the bed of the channel into Illann-na- 
trachta, or the Island of the Passes, on traversing which, 
to the next channel where the strand was also left dry, 
I was at length able to penetrate to the island of Letter- 
more, where the hospitality of Mrs. O’Flaherty, the 
venerable proprietress of the island, permitted me to re- 
pose in comfort after the fatigues of the day. 

The prosecution of my journey on the following day 
through the remainder of the group of islands was not 
without its adventures, though it might be presumptuous 
to detain the reader with a narrative of them, or with 
a discussion as to whether Great Man’s Bay, along the 
shore of which my way lay for some time, derives its 
name from a giant of old, as popular opinion will have it, 
or whe-.her, according to some etymologists, its Irish 
name of Cuan-an-ir-more might not be more correctly 
translated “ the bay of the great waters.” Certain it 
is that the former opinion is supported, not only by the 
most venerable tradition, but by the fact that a large 
hollow rock in the bay is still called ‘“ the Great Man’s 
Churn,” and that three other rocks are pointed out as 
the supports of the cauldron, although the sea now rans 
several fathoms deep between them! Such “facts” ought 
to be quite conclusive in the matter, but, in addition, 
it may be mentioned that Roderick O’Flaherty, who 
surely knew the meaning of the Jrish name, called it 
“Great Man's Haven,” in his Description of West 
Connaught, two hundred years ago. 

The centre of Lettermore swells into a hill, from 
which a view of singular grandeur and wildness may be 
obtained. The blackened shores of the island, and those 
of Annaghbane, Gorumna, and Lettermullen, are visible, 
with the tortuous labyrinth of rocky channels flowing 
between; to the south lies the ocean, with numerous 
jutting headlands fringed by white lines of breakers, and 
on the north, a vast tract of savage moorland stretches 
away to the foot of the majestic chain of mountains, 
whose blue indented outline extends as far as the eye 
can reach tothe N.E. and N.W. In the south and S.E. 








may be seen Aran-of-the-Saints, with the hills of Bg. 
ren faintly traced in the distance. The dark crest of 
Errisbeg Mountain forms a prominent feature in the Op- 
posite direction, lowering over some low hills on ths 
shore; and Slyne Head, and the fairy-hill of Errismore, 
running far into the Atlantic, terminate the view wher 
it meets the horizon of the ocean in the west. 

Krom Lettermore I was ferried in the coast-guard 
boat to Gorumna, an island of considerable extent, the 
eastern part of which is called Tiranee, and the south. 
ern, Leavehoill, or Elm-wood. Wherefore the latter 
denomination was bestowed, it would be hard to say, 
eeing that no plant bigger than a blackberry bush o 
a tuft of furze, now grows upon the island. While 
making my way along the shore of Tirance a dolefal 
cry broke upon my ear. It was tlie keena, and the 
mournfulness of its notes was encreised as they were 
echoed by the rocks on that wild coast. Having Ap 
proached the spot whence the heart-piercing sounds 
proceeded, I saw two boats filled with people leave 
the shore. At the stern of one of them a coffin was 
placed, rolled up in a white sheet, and with a group of 
women seated on the benches near it, giving vent to 
loud and sorrowful lamentations, and clapping their 
hands in grief; and by the coffin stood a man embrac- 
ing it, and pouring out upon it tears of anguish, On in- 
quiry, I found that it was the funeral of a young woman 
from the mainland, who was married in this isiand, and 
who died in giving birth to her first child. The man who 
embraced the coflin, in an agony of grief, was her young 
widower, who now accompanied her remains back to 
the spot whence he had taken her as his bride, only 
twelve months before. ‘It is just beyond there she 
lived, sir,” said my informant; “ and, sure enough, her 
mother could see, every morning, across tle bay, the 
very house where her own calleen was living ; but now 
tis a black sight the shore of Tiranee will be to her 
ould eyes, mornin’ and evenin’ while she lives.” 

A great portion of the surface of Gorumna is covered 
by small lakes, in one of which, called Loch-an-valia, 
may be seen one of the stockaded islands, enlled 
Cranogues ; and detached masses of granite, some of 
enormous size and fantastic shape, lie about the island 
in wild disorder, or stand piled upon each other on the 
brows of hillocks—all just as they were left when this 
great globe of ours first emerged from chaos. Near the 
ford or pass of Coogallia, by which I entered Letter- 
mullen, there stood, on a small eminence in the latter 
island, the ruins of a castle, which, according to the 
Irish annalists, was inhabited by one Morogh Mackiugh, 
nearly three hundred years ago. ‘Tradition says it was 
the haunt of pirates, and the scene of many crimes. 
Formerly the island was scarcely inhabited, except by 
persons who had fled thither in what the peasantry call 
am sir-na-1 waig, or the time of persecution—a period 
of indefinite date and duration in their minds—but re- 
cently it had passed into the possession of Mr. Comer 
ford, of Galway, whose fostering care and encourage- 
ment bad rendered its people models of comfort and 
successful industry for the whole of that west country. 
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The warm-hearted hospitality of the priest made a 
yery agreeable termination to these wanderings the 
night I reached Lettermullen; and the next morning, 
the son’-wester having at lengih blown out, and the sky 
being once more serene and sunny, I obtained a passage 
into Aran in a boat, steered by the identical Shawn 
Crossagh whom I had left behind on the quays of Gal- 
way five days before, and who had been compelled by 
the weather to adopt a similar course to my own to get 
back to his island home. “ Faith, sir,” he observed, 
“J thought you were one of the jumpers when I first 
seen you looking for a boat to g>» to Aran, but when I 
seen you yesterday with Father Frank, I knew you were 
all right.” Thus Shawn explained what, to say the 
least of it, was a want of courtesy on his part at our 
first interview. M. H. 


THE MEDIAZVAL HOUSES OR 
CASTLES OF IRELAND. 


BY W. F. WAKEMAN. 


Ove result of the attention which has recently been 
given to the study of the architectural works of the 
middle ages remaining in these islands, ant upon the 
continent of Europe, is that the buildings of each coun- 
try, or even large province, have been found to exhibit 
to a greater or less dezree certain national or pro- 
vincial distinctions, which owe their orizin either to 
local circumstances or to the peculiar habits and genius 
of the people who designed them. 

That the ancient edifices of Ireland, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, bear a strong national character, there 
can be no doubt. An Irish castle or tower bouse 
of the thirteenth ceniury, for instance, is as un- 
like an English edifice of the same period and charaeter, 
as the medizval Celt from the Anglo-Norman settler. 
At the same time in Ireland, as elsewhere, the work of 
each century can be dis.inctly traced in the mouldings 
and decorations, or other features of the building, 
whether it be found in the old district of the Pale, or 
in the remote islaids of the westera coast. it was the 
fashion not very long ago, even amongst Irishmen, to 
ascribe all the rough and clumsy. work remaining in 
the ¢ uniry from old times, io native workmen, while 
the glorious edifices of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, such as Jerpoiut Abbey, or Knockmoy, though 
admittedly founded by native princes, must, according 
to their theory, have been erected by foreign architects 
and builders. 

At Cashel, Cormac’s chapel, couseerated a.v. 1134, 
stands one of tic most beautiful churches in the em- 
pire. The carvings of the capitals, mouldings, ribs, 
bases and doorways, and the sculptures in the tympaaum 
are, according to Mr. Parker, (a very high auth rity,) 
equal to anything in England or Normandy of the same 
period. Looking at the circumstance of its erection and 
consecration, and at its architectural decoration and 
arrangement, there cau be no question of the nation- 
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ality of this exquisite church. It was built years be- 
fore the Norman had stood on Irish soil. The general 
style, no doubt, had travelled to Ireland, as it had done 
to other parts of Europe, from Italy, where it may be 
traced, step by step, to the classic architecture of an- 
tiquity. 

The decorations, particularly the tracery upon the 
founder’s tomb, is characteristically Irish, Had Cor- 
mac’s chapel, or the almost equally richly ornamented 
church of Killeshin, near Carlow, been the work of 
foreign builders, it would be difficult to account for the 
particularly native character of much of the ornamen- 
tation, the style of which is very old, and appears to 
have flourished chiefly anterior to the ninth century, 
It is found in greatest force in the MS. gospels of the 
early Irish church, but it is also constantly found ia 
works of metal, wood and stone. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, in a p»per read before the Royal 
Tustitute of British Architects, declares, speaking of this 
elaborate style of ornament: ‘ That in delicacy of 
handling, and minutenessof fiultless execution, the whole 
range of paleography offers nothing comparable to the 
early Irish and British manuscrip:s. When in Dublin, 
some years ago, he had had the opportunity of studying 
very carefully the most marvellous of all, the Book of 
Kells, some of the ornaments of which he attempted to 
copy, but broke down in despair. Of this very book 
Mr. Westwood examined the pages, as he did for hours 
together, without ever detecting a false line, oran irregular 
interlacement. In one space of about a quarter of an 
inch supericial, he counted with a magnifying glass 
no less than one hundred and fifty-eight interlacements, 
of a slender ribbon pattern, formed of white lines 
edged with black oues, and upon a black ground. No 
wonder that tralition should allege that these waerring 
lines should have been traced by angels.” 

Another Irish peculiirity in the door and other 
openings of the early Irish churches, is the inclined 
sides which they almost invariably present, a fashion no 
doubt continued from the cahers and bee-hive houses 
of a pre-historic age. If, as Dr. Petrie has so well 
shown in his work upon the Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Ireland, our early churches exhibit a distinctly Irish 
style, the medizeval tower houses or castles are po less 
remarkable for a marked national! character. 

At what time the native Irish in general began to erect 
fortified dwellings of a plan different frem the caher or 
earthen fort, is not clearly known. Towers and castles, 
properly speaking, were most likely introduced to Ire- 
land by the Scandinavians, as we find that at the time 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion several cities, then held 
by the Northmen—Dubiin for instance—was defended 
by walls and towers. ‘The first great impulse to castle 
building in Ireland, sprang no doubt from the require- 
ments of the great lords, who wisied to hold, in some 
degree of security, the lands which their swords, aided 
by native treachery, had won from the Gael, during the 
period of Johu’s lordship of Irland. The castles of 
Ardfinnaa, Duntram, Carlingford and Trim, belong to 
this period, and are of a size and extent which, at the 
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time of their erection, would render them important in 
any part of Europe. 

These castles, and several others of their class, were 
in fact great military fortresses, capable of sheltering 
several thousands of men, with stores and provisions 
for a siege of many months. They stand grim wit- 
nesses of Norman power and rapacity, and, notwith- 
standing their age, would still be formidable, but for 
the improvements in artillery, against which en- 
gineers tell us only walls of mud have a chance of re- 
sisting. 

‘The twelfth or thirteenth century castle in Ireland, 
though strictly speaking Norman, not unfrequently ex- 
hibits details which are rarely, if ever, found in other 
countries, from which we may suppose that they had 
been built in part at least by Irish hands. That the 
Anglo-Normans in Ireland, in a few generations, became 
more or less Hibernicised, is very well known. It is 
possible that, along with the Irish dress and language 
they adopted the usual Irish way of living in structures 
of wood, built after the fashion of the country. The 
answer of an early chieftain of the Ards, a district in 
the county Down, to some friends who recommended 
him to erect a castle in his newly-acquired possession, 
which had been recently snatched from its rightful 
owner, was, as he pointed to his followers, ‘ A castle 
of bones is better than a castle of stones.” 

No donbt, in times of sudden predatory incursion, the 
great castle would often protect the lives and property, 
such as it was, of the neighbouring people. That besides 
being great military strongholds, they were generally 
used as regular habitations, is proved by many refer- 
ences to sieges they have suffered, and of the ‘‘ loot” 
they contained. Hvlinshedthus speaks of the great castle 
ef Maynooth, after its capture in the time of Henry VIII. 
** Great and rich was the spoile, such store of beddes, 
so many goodly hangings, so rich a wardrob, such brave 
furniture, ¢s truly it was accompted, for houscholde stuffe 
and utensils, one of the richest earle his houses under 
the crowne of Englande.” The Lord Deputy, Sir William 
Skeffington, in his account of the siege sent to the 
king, says: “ There were within the castle above one 
hundred able men, whereof above sixty were gunners. 
Of the garrison sixty were killed in the assault, and 
thirty-seven taken prisoners, twenty-six of the latter, 
after a court-martial, were executed in cold blocd two 
days afterwards, 

The tower house of the lesser nobility or gentry 
of Ireland, whether native or of Anglo-Norman 
origin, is very rarely fou.d of carlier date than the 
middle of the thirteenth century. In the better ex- 
amples, aregularcastle is found with outerand innercourt, 
orbaily, barbacan andfosse. ‘The keep or principal tower 
is usually quadrangular, as at Athenry, or circular, as at 
Shanet, Covnty Limerick. ‘The circular form was pro- 


bably suggested by the ceclesiastical towers, of which a 
very great number must have existed at the close of the 
twelfth century. 

Athenry Castle, County Galway, a very fine cxample 
of the lesser castle, or greater house, of about this date. 





In its capitals, and in the decoration of its doorway, it pre- 
sents several beautiful examples of the interlacing work 
so peculiar to this country. 

We now come to the ordinary keep, used alike by 
the better class of Irishmen and Englishmen jg 
Ireland, as every-day dwellings, during a period of 
about four hundred years from the beginning of the thir. 
teenth century. It almost invariably consists of a tall 
quadrangular tower, with or without outworks end 
ditch. At first sight, they would seem all to have been 
built upon the same plan, but, in point of fact, no two 
are exactly alike. The entrance, which is almost iv. 
variably small and pointed, was defended in a very in. 
genious way. The external doorway leads into a kind 
of inner porch, generally eight or ten feet broad, by 
twelve feet long. Right in front stands the true door. 
way, Which has usually been armed with perteullis; 
on the left, another doorway leading to a small 
lodge or guard-room, aud on the right the doorway 
giving access to the stairs. All these openings 
were strongly secured by sliding bars, while over 
head, in the arched roof, a quadrangular hole, popu- 
larly called the * murthuring hole,” is usually found 
the porch. A man knecking at the inner door of the 
porch could be easily viewed through the “ murthuring 
hole,” or through the windows in the porch, or side walls, 
Should he prove a suspicious character the portcullis 
could be at once lowered, and the stranger would find 
himself in a cage, and at the mercy of the guards in the 
chambers, above and at the sides. The outer doorway 
was protected by a small turret or bartizan, placed 
directly over it, generally at the tep of the wall, through 
which molten lead, scalding water or stones, could be 
poured with deadly effect upon the heads of assail- 
ants, while tke defenders could not even be seen. 
Similar bartizans command the dvorways of nearly all 
the modemn martello towers. 

According to Mr. Parker, who has made the ancient 
demestic architceture of England and the continent bis 
peculiar study, this arrangement for the defence of the ‘ 
coorway is rarely if ever found out of Ireland. Jn some 
instances, as at Lady Island, Co. Wexford, and at 
Athenry, the docrway is placed at a considerable dis- 
tance from the ground. ‘Ihe idea was probably takea 
from the ecclesiastical round towers. 

From one side of inner porch, a stair, con- 
structed in the thickness of the wail, usually leads to 
the first sterey, the floor of which is almost invariably 
supported by a strong semicircelar arch of stone. The 
stone arch would most cffectually prevent the spread of 
fire should an enemy have succeeded in forcing the lowest 
apartment of the tower, and tired the stores which were 
usually deposited there. The first floor was generally 
the chief apartment of the house. A parlour is, in most 
cases, partitioned off to serve as Led chambers for the 
master, and perhaps for a few principal guests. A gard- 
robe is usually found ina passage between the cham- 
bers or at the angle of the stairs. ‘lhe windows of the 
grend-room are often decorated with banded shafts and 
beautifully designed capitals, and have stone seats in the 
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jambs, which are sometimes approached by steps. Ex- 
cept in later examples fire places are very rare, and when 
they do occur they generally exhibit some moulding or 
other decoration, by which their date is indicated. In 
towers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
arch of the fire-place is frequently sculptured with the 
arms of a chief to whom the place belonged, and those 
of his wife with, their names in full or initialled, generally 
with a date, as for instance— 


Coat of 2 
Margaret Lynch ome here Hicholas Darcy 


In some instances a lavatory with a drain through 
the wall is found in the principal room. From old 
authorities we learn that the floors were anciently 
covered with rushes instead of carpets, and that the 
walls, at least of the richer sort of people, were hung 
with tapestries. Irom some specimens of the tower-house 
still inhabited and properly cared for, it will be found 
that they were not such uncomfortable places to live in, 
asmany might suppose, presuming always that an enemy 
was not expected, or had not recently lifted a prey or 
creight from the neighbouring lands. 

‘The second storey, from greatcr thinness of the 
walls, is generally somewhat larger than the first. When 
not the principal room it is frequently partitioned into 
anumber of smail apartments. It is approached from 
below either by a spiral stair in a separate turret, or 
by a passage in the thickness of the wall, lighted at 
intervals by a loophole splaying intcrnally. The floor 
was usually of timber, but the apartment was generally 
arched like the ground floor with a strong stone vault, 
by which fire from above was cut off. 

Inthe upper floor of all, a small oblong, dimly-lighted 
room, to be entered only by a hole, a kind of trap in the 
arched roof, is gencrally supposed to have been used as a 
prison. From the alure or gutter, flights of stone steps 
lead to two or more towers which rise higher than the 
rest of the building, and which quite command thie roof. 
The towers and side walls are almost invariably sur- 
mounted by a very picturesque parapet, of a kind which 
might be styled Irish, as it is scarcely known out of 
Ireland. The parapet is divided Ly battlements usually 
pierced for arrows, and with sides cut into the form of 
a series of steps, the top of which is finished off quite 
sharp like a roof ridge. 

The battlement nearly always projects, and is usually 
sustained by corbels of a peculiar tongue-shaped pattern, 
which is quite Irish. ‘The roof, though sometimes of 
thatch, was generally composed of large slates or flags, 
many of which are often found at the bottom of the 
towers where they had fallen. 

We have only described the ordinary Irishman’s or 
Englishman’s house of the medigval ages as found in 
Ireland, Many examples are surreunded by outwoiks, 
defended by towers, and cnelosing buildings of a domestic 
character, At A ughnanure, Co. Galway, for instance, we 
find the remains of a noble banquetting hall, the windows 








of which are on the interior richly decorated with flowery 
interlacing patterns, probably intended to represent the 
tendrils of the vine. The kitchen is often found detached 
from the tower, and may generally be identified by the 
oven formed in the thickness of the wall. Indeed our an- 
cestors, in times of peace at least, seem not to have 
been unmindful of the creature comforts of this life. 
The tower house is usually surrounded by land of the 
richest quality. Generally it is placed upon the edge 
of a river or lake, and in several instances an arrange- 
ment had been made for the trapping of fish, with which 
our waters during the middle ages, even more than at 
present, abounded. In many instances tradition points 
toan apparatus by which the salmon, in passing through 
a certain trap arranged for the purpose, immediately 
beneath or beside the wall of the tower, was made to 
announce his arrival and capture by the ringing of a 
bell. In the kitchen at Ross Abbey, Co. Galway, a 
fine stone reservoir, with a pipe conuccting it with the 
neighbouring river, and used, no doubt, for the purpose 
of keeping fish alive, may still be seen in a perfect 
state. 

That the old chieftains or gentry of the better class, 
when at home, kept great state, we may infer from 
many notices in the annals and other authorities. The 
following is a list of the hereditary offices of O’Fiaherty’s 
household as given in an ancient MS. preserved in 
the library of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. His physicians 
were O’Canavan and O’Lea; his master of the horse, 
Mac Giily-Gannon; his standard-bearer, O'Colgan ; 
his brehon or judge, Lavelle; his historians and poets, 
the Mackillikellys; his steward, O’Ciahran; and his 
keeper of the bees, O’Conlaghta. His army was pro- 
bably quartered like that of Roderick Dhu, in the heath, 
or in cabins scattered over the territory. A beacon 
lighted upon the lofty tower of Aughnamore would soon 
bring the light-footed clansmen together. That the 
tewer-houses of our ancestors were carefully watched 
against si prise, there can be no doubt. On the ground- 
floor where windows occur, they ere mere loopholes. 
The dcorway was ingeniously guarded, as we have 
shown, bya portcullis and “ murthering” hole; the first 
was generally fire-proof. The stair was steep, and so 
narrow, that one resolute man might defend it against 
a dozen, unless the assailants bad time to smoke out 
the garrison, a mode of proceeding not unfrequeutly 
resorted to, as old authors inform us. The stairs and 
even the roof gained, there was still hope for the de- 
feuders, who, from the elevated towers which u-ually 
commanded the whole of the roof, might shower down 
missiles at thcir foes. In some instance, we read, as a 
last resource, of the tower battlements being thrown 
upon the enemy. Indeed, fairly provisioned and de- 
fended, these towers must have been all but impregnable 
before the introduction of artillhay, The process of 
mining, so commonly used by attacking parties dwming 
the middle ages, could not Lave often been undertaken 
against Irish casiles, which usually stand upon solid rock, 

The following somewhat curtailcd accouut of the siege 
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and capture of the castle or tower-house of Glin, Co. 
Limerick, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, will afford 
our readers an idea of the manner in which such enter- 
prises were carried on in Ireland little more than two 
and a half centuries ago. The matter will be found at 
length in the “ Pacata Hibernica, or Ireland Appeased 
and Reduced,” under the government of Sir George 
Carew, some time Lord President of Munster. The 
story of the siege is illustrated by a very well-executed 
bird’s-eye view, exhibiting the then state of the castle, 
which consisted of the usual principal tower, with raised 
turrets at its corners. The tower is enclosed in a court- 
yard of small size, of a quadrangular form, and with cir- 
cular flanking towers at two of its angles. The works 
are further strengthened on the south-western side by a 
tributary to the Siannon, and on the opposite side by 
a small but probably deep stream, on which stands the 
castle mill We have here a very interesting represen- 
tation of the tower house or castle of an Irish gentle- 
man (the knight ef Glin of the time), as it existed when 
such buildings were generally used. Jur sius froma 
considerable portion of the castle still remaining, we 
should say that at the time of its memorable siege the 
work must have been at least two centuiies old. The 
account is admittedly made by the direction and appoint- 
ment of Sir George Carew, afterwards Earl of Totness, 
and was by him reserved, with other matters of history, 
for his own private information ; secondly, for a further- 
ance of a general history of Ireland, and lastly, out of 
his “‘retyred modestie,” the rather by him held back 
from the stage of publication, “lest himself being a princi- 
pal actor in many of the particulars, might be perhaps 
thought, under the narration of public proceedings, to 
give vent and utterance to his private merit and services, 
howsoever justly memorable.” 

With the general history of the war in Munster, we 
shall not now meddle, suffice it to say that on the 5th of 
July a.p. 1600, the president, who, with a considerable 
army had been for some time “ appeasing,” that is, burn- 
ing and harrying many portions of the country south- 
west of Limerick, sat down before the castle of Glin, 
then defended by a constable in the service of the knight 
of Glin, who was absent. An English vessel of 
war lay at anchor before the castle, but does not appear 
to have taken part inthe fight. The army was no sooner 
encamped and entrenched than the ordnance, consist- 
ing of one *‘ demy cannon, and one sacre,” was planted 
before the castle without any resistance, or the loss of 
a single man, “ by reason of of a parlie that was pur- 
posely to that end entertained, during which the work 
was performed.” ‘The knight having arrived at the camp 
under safe conduct, desire { to confer with the president, 
but was refused without absolute submission to her 
Majesty’s mercie, “ whereunto he would not yield but 
upon conditions, whercupon he wascommanded todepart; 
he saw the cannon already planted, and his sonne, then 
a child, in the president’s hands, ready at his will to be 
executed, being by himself formerly put in pledge for 
his loyaltie ; then he desired to speak with the Earl of 





Thomond again, which was granted, but the Earl found 
his obstinacie to be such, as he disdained to have any 
long conference with him ; and so being safely conveyed 
out of the camp, he returned to his fellow traicors, who 
were on the top of an hill not far from where they mieht 
see the success of the castle. When he was gone, the 
same day towards evening the constable of the casile 
(who was a Thomond man borne) sent a messenger to 
the Earl of Thomond, praying his Lordship to get a safe 
conduct from the president, that he might come and 
speak with him, which being granted, in his discourse 
to the Earl; My Lord (said he), in the love I beare 
you, being your natural follower, I desired to speak 
with you to the end that you may avoid the peril that 
you are in; for the Earl of Desmond, and the Connaght 
men lodge not two miles from this place; they are three 
thousand strong at least, and the Lord President may 
be assured, that they will give upon his camp, for so they 
are resolved ; and in all likelisood you will be there 
put to the sword, or driven into the River of Shenan. 
The earl deriding these threats, advised bim to render 
up the castle to the president, whereby his life and his 
fellows might be secure, which he with vain-glorious 
obstinacie refused, and returned to the castle for a fare- 
well, sent him word that since he had refused the Earl 
of Thomond’s favourable offer, that he was in hope, before 
two days were spent, to have his head set upon a stake; 
which proved true (as you shall hear) before tie castle 
was taken.” 

Next morning, when the besiegers wanted the cannon 
to play, it was found that. the piece was “ all cloged,” 
and neither cannonier nor smith could do anything with 
it. The President thereupon ordered that the muzzle 
of the gun should be elevated as much as possible, 
and a full charge of powder and ball “rouled” into 
it, and fire given at the mouth. ‘To the great rejoic- 
ing of the army, by this meins the touch-hole was clear- 
ed and the gun planted ; the modest president then took 
the knight’s eldest son, a child six years old, and tied 
him on the top of one of the gabions, sending word io 
the people in the castle that they should have a fair 
mark to try their small shot upon. The constable an- 
swered that the fear for the boy’s life would net make them 
forbear to direct their volleys against the battery, 
that the knight might have axother son, ete., whereupon 
the president ordered the poor child to be taken down 
from his perilous position, knowing that one discharge 
of the gun would shake his bones asunder. 

Tue battery was presently opened, and so incessant a 
fire of smali arms kept up against the castle, which 
seems to have possessed no artillery, that none of the 
defenders dared show themselves until a breach was 
made ina cellary under the great hall. 

* Then was Captaine Flower commanded by the 
President, with certaine companies assigned unto him, 
to enter the breach, which he valiantly performed, and 
gained the liall, and enforced the ward to returne to the 
castle close adjoining unto it, where from out of a spike, 
they slewe four of our men; then he ascended a pair of 
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staires to gain two turrets over the hall, in which at- 
tempt Captaine Bostock’s Ensigne was slaine, by the 
winning whereof they were in better security than betore, 
and there were our colours placed, and because it was 
by this time within night, Captaine Slingsby (who was 
there with the President’s companie) was commanded 
to make it good till the morning, during which time 
some whiles on either side, small shot played, but little 
orno harm done. About midnight the constable, seeing 
no possibilitie to resist long, and no hope of mercy left, 
thought by the favour of the night in a sally to escape ; 
but the guards were so vigilant, as they slewe him and 
some others; but nevertheless two escaped, the rest 
which were unslaine returned to the castle, and the 
constable’s head was (as the President formerly had 
told him) put ona stake. Early in the morning the 
ward was gotten into the tower of the castle, whereunto 
there was no comming unto them but up a narrow stayre, 
which was so straight as no more than one at once 
might ascend, and at the stayre foot, a strong wooden 
door, which being burnt, the smoke in the stairs was 
such, as for two hours there was no ascending without 
hazard of stifling ; when the extremitie of the smoke 
was past, one of the rebels presented himself, and said 
in behalf of himself and fellows, ‘That if their lives 
might be saved, they would render ;’ but before any 
auswer was made, he voluntarily put himself into our 
hands. ‘The smoke being vanished, a muskettier, 
and to his second a halbardier, then Captaine Flower 
and Captaine Slingsbie, Lieutenant Power, Lieutenant to 
Sir Henry Power; Ensigne Power, Sir Henry Power’s 
Ensigne; Lieutenant Nevile, Lieutenant to Sir Garratt 
Harvie, which was afterwards killed in Connoght, 
seconded by others, ascended the stairs in file, where 
they found no resistence, nor yet in the upper rooms, 
for the rebels were all gone to the battlements of the 
castle with resolution to sell their lives as dear as 
they could. Our men pursued the way to the battle- 
ments, whereunto tere was but one door; Captaine 
Flower entered upon one hand, and Captaine Slingsby 
upon the other; the gutters were very narrow between 
the roof of the castle and the battlements. In con- 
clusion, some were slain in the place, and others leaped 
from the top of the castle into the water underneath 
it, where our guards killed them. In this service 
eleven soldiers were slain, whereof one was an ensigne, 
and one and twenty hurt, of which number the serjeant 
major (who served admirably well) was one ; he received 
three or four wounds, but none of them mortal; there 
was also the lieutenants of the Earl of Thomond, and 
Sir Henry Power hurt ; of the enemy (of all sorts) were 
slain 80 or thereabouts, of which 23 were naturale borne 
followers of the Knight of the Valley, in whom he re- 
posed greatest confidence.” 





THE INCUMBERED (NOW LANDED) 
ESTATES COURT. 


A SKETCH OF THE OLD COURT, AND A LITTLE ABOUT 
THE NEW. 


Wuen that memorable Act of Parliament, by which 
old Irish estates, mouldy with debts, were made liable 
to be sold to the highest and best bidder, to clear off 
the extravagances or misfortunes of successive inheritors, 
came into existence, many people who thought they 
could see a bit into the future, predicted that something 
very bad would come of it. As we all know, every- 
thing very good has come of it. There has been, so to 
speak, a salutary social earthquake brought about by 
it. The face of the old country has been tumbled up 
and carved out anew; and the general opinion is that 
it’s all the better for the shaking and the cutting. This 
most respectable Act of Parliament has made such a 
character for itself since it was first set agoing ina tall 
house in Henrietta-street, that it has received a renewal 
of the lease of its existence—its powers have been ex- 
tended ever so much; the learned gentlemen having 
the care of it, have been created judges of the land, 
and of late it has had so much important business on 
hands that a large aad handsome building, with ever 
so many courts and offices in it, has been erected ex- 
pressly for it to work in, with comfort to itself and ad- 
vantage to the public. When it first came into public 
life, it occupied a dingy house in the quiet locality 
known as Henrietta-street, about which, and the matters 
transacted therein during its earlier years, this paper 
will chiefly concern itself. 

About half way up the street, as you go towards the 
King’s Inns, there’s a very tall hou-e, with a great 
many windows looking on the front, but presenting no- 
thing remarkable to distinguish it from the other very 
tall houses, with a great many windows looking on the 
front, at either side of the street. A serviceable iron 
pallisading runs along this tall house, immediately en- 
closing what you would say, if you were sworn to the 
best of your belief, was the front parlour window, and 
apparently erected more wi'h an eye to burglars than 
to effect. An ordinary black knocker, exhibiting a very 
unprepossessing, indeed, a very savage countenance, is 
stuck on the hall-door; the use of a “scraper” may be 
enjoyed at either side of the door, and other modern 
luxuries of a like character, not exclusively peculiar to 
Henrietta-street, are observable about the extericr of 
this building. f 

The attention of any observant stranger who found 
himself in Henrietta street during Term time, some eight 
or nine years ago, would most certainly be attracted 
towards this tall house by having his progress on the 
flag-way in its vicinity obstructed rather frequently and 
abruptly by the hasty movements of a large number of 
persons, the majority being the carriers of documents 
made up in tidy bundles, who, for the most part, came 
over the way from another tall house at the other side 
of the street, rushed up the stone stairs leading to the 
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hall-door of our particular tall house, which stood open 
—bolting in at a side door, which was se!f-acting so far 
as closing was concerned, and which, being left by each 
one who entered to shut as best it might, kept swinging 
and banging all the day long, with various degrees of 
intensity, dependent on circumstances over which it had 
no control. Others again, with tidy bundles, bolted 
out at the side door, down the stone stairs, and across 
to the other tall house over the way. The same obser- 
vant stranger, on looking about him very naturally to 
learn what all this bustle, in the centre of so calm a 
region, meant, would be made aware by an inscription 
on the hall-door, executed in small white letters, that 
the Commissioners for the Sale of Incumbered Estates 
carried on business within. One fine diy I, being an 
observant stranger in these parts, noticed the several 
matters referred to; and being also a stranger cf an 
inquiring turn of mind, I went up the steps, and pushed 
and banged the side-door, like everybody else, and went 
in to explore the interior. An elderly porter, of small 
proportions, in a species of livery, who was seated at 
the window of the apartment, two-thirds hall and one- 
third kitchen, on which the banging dcor opened, in 
reply to my question as to whether there was anytliug 
particular going on, said there were “ sales” to-day at 
twelve o'clock. Pursuing the direction indicated by 
him, I go in search of the Court; and after travers- 
ing a very long and very narrow whitewashed and mat- 
ted passage, through two doors, that are swinging and 
banging like that outside, I find myself in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court—a large, unfinished-lvoking apart- 
ment, with a damp and empty air about it, having an 
elevated seat, under muddy green hangings, for the 
Commissioners, and a plentiful supply of benches for the 
accommodation of the general public. The “ rentals,” 
which are distributed in court, inform me that the 
Castlescrimmage estate, the Right Honorable Some- 
body-or-Another, owner and petitioner, will be put up 
to auction at noon; that the property has been divided 
into nice tidy lots to suit purchasers, and that the entire 
estate is peopled with the most prosperous, contented, 
and amiable tenantry extant. Drawn hither, no doubt, 
by such inducements for a profitable investmeut, capi- 
talists have assembled in large numbers. They are dis- 
persed about the court, some talking in groups, for the 
Commissioner, as was then his title, hasn’t yet entered ; 
others are seated on the benches; with rentals of the 
estate spread out before them, studying with scrious 
faces the descriptive particulars which they find set 
forth there, the net annual value, ordnance valuation, 
and other interesting information relative to some fa- 
vourite lot, and making arithmetical calculations with 
the view of ascertaining up to what amount it would 
be safe to bid for a particular slice of the Castlescrim- 
maze estate. Here are healthy, comfortable-looking 
men, who, I assume, have farms on this estate, and 
who, no doubt, could tell almost to the stone weight 
what the property is capable of yielding per acre, and 
they are natura!ly anxious to know the individual to 
whom they sha!l be “knocked down” as tenants in pos- 








session. Sas. of ree ie are dl to do, meditate, 
perhaps, the purchase of a small lot, and I can see that 
they are very earnest about the matter. At the table 
under the registrar's desk, the solicitor having the car- 
riage of the sale, distinguishable by the package of 
rentals before him, and other parties interested in the 
property or in its sale, are seated. 

A side-dvor near the bench opens, and a tall, middle. 
aged gentleman, attired in every-day habiliments, enters, 

This is the Commissioner, who takes his seat under 
the muddy green canopy; whereupon people who are 
in carnest produce their pencils, and prepare seriously 
for the bidding. The auction clerk, who has arrived 
with his sales book under his arm, t soiees up his position 
beneath the bench, opens the volume, and calmly pro- 
ceeds to business. Having recited the title of the estate 
this gentleman informs all whom it may concern, that 
Lot No. 1, consisting of the townland of Toormore East, 
contains 161 acres, 1 rood, 12 perches, plantation mea- 
sure, equivalent, he says, to 261 acres, 1 rood, 9 perches, 
statute measure; that the gross annual rent of this 
portion is £116 2s. 10d., and that, after deducting head 
rent and tithe rent-charge, it yielded a net yearly profit 
rent of £100 17s. 10d. ‘Then he gives out the valua- 
tion of the property, and tells, from the “ descriptive 
particulars,” all about how these lands are well adapted 
for either tillage or pasture, having a rich loamy surface 
on a limestone subsoil, with an abundant supply of tur- 
bary—how they are famously situated with respect to 
main roads, railroads, rivers, and market towns, afford- 
ing altogether a most desirable investment. Then he 
asks, in a most confidential sort of way, what we shall 
say for the lot? Eight hundred pounds to begin with, 
he says. Eight hundred pounds for Lot No. 1. And 
fifty, somebody says. Eight hundred and fitty—the 
auction clerk repeats, making a rapid entry as he speaks, 
Then people go on bidding from fifty pounds to five, or 
nodding these sums at the auction clerk, who simulta- 
neously records the bidding, and announces the various 
advances in a dashing off-hand style, as if fifty pound 
bids were mere trifles to him. Nine hundred pounds 
are bid for Lot No. 1, he says—and twenty. Nine 
hundred and twenty pounds bid for Lot No. 1—and 
thirty. Nine huadred and thirty—and fifty (always 
with an eutry in the book, which he doesn’t scem to 
look at). One thousand pounds bid for Lot No, 1—and 
ten—and twenty—and five. Very many people have 
been bidding and nodding at the auction clerk, who is 
very busy looking about him, and scratching entries in 
his book. Again, summing up the biddings for the 
general information, he announces that one thousand 
and thirty-five pounds have been bid for the lot, and he 
desires to know whether there is any advance on that 
sum? Somebody spasmodically says ‘ ten,” and the 
auction clerk enters ten in his book, and adding ten to 
the biddings, announces the sum total up to the present. 
Is there any advance, he wants to know, as he searches 
the assembled count: nances with his keen eyes, on one 
thousand and forty-five pounds ? 
Now the “bids” become fewer, and smaller in amount, 
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and are chiefly confined to an old-fashione}, nervous, 
spectacled gentleman on the back benches, who is mak- | 
ing very great efforts to appear unconcerned, and a 
arty on one of the side seats near the stove, who, with- 
out raising his head from the rental be‘ore him, quietly 
increases the last off-r—and always by tens—before the 
bidder who prec2des him has quite finished, as if he had 
made up his mind to continue advancing into the mid- 
dle of next week if necessary, and to have the lot if the 
world was bidding against him. A stout, farmer-like 
persoaage, who up to this had been an emphatic and 
prominent bidder from his seat in the front “row, right 
opposite the auction clerk, now gives in with a very bad 
grace, indeed, and leaning back sulkily, mops his large 
face with a red pocket-handkerchief. 

One thousand and forty-five pounds bid for Lot No. 
1, resumes the auction clerk, who, with his left hand 
under his coat tails, looks complacently amongst the 





crowd, inviting further biddings. Any advance on one 
thousand and forty-five pounds? Are you done, Mr. | 
Brown ? he asks, in a low tone of the anxious gentle- 
man behind the spectacles, for the last bid came from } 
the aggravatingly imperturbable individual at the side. 
Ofcourse, every body very naturally looks at Mr. Brown, 
who looks at the reutal, and takes hurried counsel with 
his friend who sits near him, after which he looks un- 
easily over his spectacles, and says “ five,” as if the 
word had been pumped out of him; and then he ap- 
plies himself again to the rental. 

The auction clerk announces that there are one thou- 
sand and fifty pounds bid for Lot No. 1, and he looks 
significantly at the gentleman on the side benches, who 
quietly nods him ten pounds, as if it was a matter of 
course that he should advance that sum on his friend 
with the spectacles. The auction c'erk increases the 
biddings by ten, and announces the sum total. The 
thing is now becoming rather exciting, and people begin 
to laugh, and to look at Mr. Brown, whose turn it is to 
advance if he would have Lot No. 1. Mr. Brown has 
evidently set his heart on Lot No. 1; but so has his un- 
flinching opponent at the side. Mr. Brown again con- 
sults his friend and the rental very hurriedly, and then, 
with a miserable effort to be calm, he offers another five 
pounds. One thousand and sixty-five pounds bid for 
Lot No. 1, the auction clerk says, as quietly as if he 
were disposing of a chest of drawers at a furniture sale. 
The party on the side bench nods another ten pound note 
to the auction clerk, who keeps his cye carefully on him. 
The gentleman with the spectacles, who feels now that 
he is bidding against a man who has made up his mind 
that he wont be beaten under any circumstances what- 
ever, thinks ’tis high time for him to pull up; accord- 
ingly, he adjusts his glasses, and remaias silent, care- 
fully avoiding that quick eye of the auction clerk, which 
he feels ison him. ‘ One thousand and seventy-five 
pounds bid for Lot No. 1,” says that official, looking very 
hard at the gentleman with the spectacles, who affects 
torelish a pinch of snuff, and holds his peace. 

The auction clerk now slowly lowers himself into his 
Seat, after a finishing glance round the court to see if 
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he could discover a five pound note or so in the eye of 
any individaal present; and the learned Commissioner, 
who up to this time had been a silent spectator of these 
exciting proceedings, lifts—not a hammer, as may very 
naturally be the popular supposition—but his quill pen, 
and in somewhat of a solemn manner, says very slowly, 
and with much emphasis (evidently with the humane 
intention of giving bidders time to collect their fluttered 
senses) *Q.12 thousand and seventy-five pounds hav- 
ing beea bid for Lot No. 1, and there being no advance, 
declare the bidder of one thousand and seventy-five 
pounds” “and ten,” the gentleman in the spectacles 
says, as if he had awakened in a great fright. 

Everybody, including the auction clerk, who is again 
on his legs, now looks at the gentleman near the stove, 
who gives his nod, value ten pounds, whereupon every- 
body, including the auction clerk, looks at Mr. Brown, 
who appears to have arrived at a pitiable state of 
anxiety and indecision. ‘That gentleman makes no sign 
of pumping up another five pounds, and, after a pause, 
the auction clerk haviug subsided into his seat, the 
Commissioner lifts his pen, and in the same measured 
tones repeats the formula—* One thousand and ninety- 
tive pounds having been bid, and there being no further 
advance, declare the bidder of one thousand and ninety - 
five pounds”—the learned Commissioner again pauses 
on the pounds for a moment, and then emphatically 
finishes the sentence with—* the purchaser ;” and 161 
acres, 1 rood, and 12 perches, plantation measure, pass 
away fron the old proprietor, and become vested in the 
spirited bidder of one thousand and ninety-five pounds, 
who, with the air of a man who could have told you 
half an hour ago that it would come to that, makes a 
pencil mark on the margin of his rental, and turns to 
Lot No. 2. Mr. Brown takes off his spectacles, wipes 
the glasses carefully with his 'pocket-handkerchief, as if 
to show how collected he is, replaces them on his coun- 
tenance, and looks severely over them at the bidder of 
one thousand and ninety-five pounds, as if he consi- 
dered that that person had acted an unhandsome part, 
to say the least of it; and soon after Mr. Brown retires 
with his friend. 

Everybody is all attention again, and there's a general 
turning over of rental leaves, as Lot No. 2 is “* put up” 
by the auction clerk, who asks, as before, what we shall 
say for the lot, and then says something himself, after 
which a great many people say something for it, and 
the bidding goes on briskly at first, from every corner 
of the court, then becoming select, goes on more slowly 
and cautiously, then tardily and hesitatingly, and finally, 
is confined to two individuals, who struggle with each 
other, as in the case of Brown and Jones, and spasmodic 
bids are offered at long intervals, until at length the 
Commissioner repeats his formula about so much having 
been bid, and there being no further advance, ete., and 
in due time, by the power that is in him, he transfers 
another lot of acres, roods, and perches, fine old trees 
and farm houses, to the highest and best bidder. 

In due time the Castlescrimmage property is disposed 
of, when, if there is no other estate to be sold, the court 
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rises unceremoniously, oe each individual purchaser 
departs, as easy in his mind as to his purchase, as if he 
had his share locked up in his strong box at home, and 
the key thereof in his pocket. 

This tall old house, in which these exciting proceed- 
ings used to take place, is now shut up. The square, 
cheerless, old-fashioned chamber, where the “ full 
court” used to sit, is given up to lumber, cobwebs, and 
dust ; the doors, once so noisily busy, are done swinging 
and banging, and the steps in the street are deserted. 
The other tall house over the way, which was likewise 
rented for the purposes of the Act in its juvenile days, 
is also shut up; and the two tall houses now stare each 
other gloomily across the street, through all their dusty 
windows. For the term of the existence of the Act 
having been enlarged, and its powers having been made 
more extensive and important, it has given up its old 
houses in Henrietta-strect as altogether unsuited to its 
new status, and has taken itself away, with its parch- 
ments and deeds, rentais and clerks, to the large new 
building near the Four Courts, where it keeps up a 
most excellent establishment, and is very much respected 
by the general public. Ever so many old houses have 
been tumbled down, and many narrow streets have been 
done away with to make room for this new edifice, 
which is situated in a line with, and within a second’s 
walk of that well-known coffee-room, where barristers- 
at-law, attorneys, and solicitors of the courts, and the 
general public, refresh themselves with broiled chops, 
soups, and coffee in Term time. 

When you go into this new residence of the Act, and 
look about you, everything has an agreeable air of fresh- 
ness and neatness. You will see right before you a 
very long, flagged hall ; and , probably, you will identify, 
somewhere about the entrance, the small porter in livery, 
whom the writer hereof met in Henrietta-street, who 
has been brought down to the new house with the rest 
of the property. A respectable-looking stone staircase 
to the right will, no doubt, come under your notice ; and 
if you are of an observaut turn of mind, you will see 
near the entrance a little clock, and hear it ticking 
away busily against the wall; and under it a small 
table, with a modest store of fruit and buns displayed 
on it, presided over by an elderly female. ‘Traversing 
the long, flagged hall, you will see a range of offices at 
either side, in all of which people are busy, and the 
court of one of the judges, as you may leara from the 
inscription in black letiers over the door. Indeed, over 
all the doors of all the offices there is an intimation ia 
black paint as to the particular kind of business which 
is transacted within, Ascending the respectable-looking 
stone staircase, on which many feet are hurrying up and 
down, you will see auother very long passage like that 
down stairs, and a range of offices at either side, and 
two of the judges’ courts (all duly lettered as below), 
very compact and very neat, but rather small, and very 
hot in summer weather. 

In either of these three courts the sale-by-public- 
auction business of this extensive establishment is trans- 
acted, much after the same fasbion in which it was car- 
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ried on in the gloomy old court in . Seniene -street, 
The “ Commissioners” of the old court, who are styled 
Judges in the new, still dispose of the property to the 
highest and best bidder. The Judge’s registrar puts up 
the e iate and records the bidding, and the Jones and 
Brown episode is often witnessed in the new courts, 
and, as was the case in that memorable incident, the 
Jude eventually puts an end to the excitement by lift- 
ing his pen and pronouncing, in measured words, that 
impressive formula about so much having been bid for 
the lot, and there being no advance, etc., winding up 
by declaring somebody the purchaser. T. B. 
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FRANCISCAN CONVENTS OF MOYNE, ROSSERRICK, AND 
KILCONNELL. 


“Tue Franciscan monasteries of the west of Ireland, 
and particularly those of Moyne, Rosserrick and Kilcon- 
nell,” resumed the Provincial, “ deserve to have a chap- 
ter especially devoted to their history ; for, indeed, they 
once ranked among the most famous houses of our order 
either at home or abroad. I visited each of them in the 
year 1606, and lost no opportunity of collecting on the 
spot every incident relating to their foundation and 
fall. Let us, therefore, save from oblivion a record 
which in times to come will be appreciated by the pious 
pilgrim and antiquarian, when they visit those hallowed 
precincts, now, alas! desecrated and wrested from their 
rightful owners.” 

“T have heard,” said Father Purcell, “that the 
Franciscans had many establishments in the west of 
Ireland ; but I thought none of them could compare 
with those of Donegal, Multifernan, Timoleague, or 
Kilerea id 

Qn that head,” interrupted the Provincial, “ your 
judgment has deceived you, for the chieftains of Con- 
naught were most munificent benefactors of our Order, 
and the churches and monasteries which they erected 
for us were nowise inferior to those for which we are 
indebted to the piety of the native princes of the north 
and south. The Anglo-Norman nobles of the Pale, 
built many a fair and spacious monastery for the Fran- 
ciscans ; but assuredly their veneration for our institute 
could not have been greater than that which the De 
Burgos, O’Kellys, and Joyces ever evinced for our 
poor habit and rigid rule. The De Burgos, I admit, 
entered Ireland as invaders ; but in time they became 
more Irish than the lish themselves, mingling their 
blood with that of the aboriginal magnates, the O’Fla- 
herties, O’Dowds, and other princely families, each and 
all of whom have undeniable claims to our gratitude. 
You have not been in Connaught, and I greatly fear 
that my poor description will not enable you to realise 
more than a faint idea of the magnificent monasteries— 
magnificent even in their wreek—which the De Burgos 
and O’Kellys erected and endowed for us in that pro- 
vince, where, till these disastrous times, they lived and 
reigned with all but kingly state. Take your pea, 
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therefore, and follow me while I dictate as well as I 
can, the history of the Monastery of Moyne, as I have 
jearnt it from antient records, and also from the lips 
of those who witnessed its latest vicissitudes. 

“In the year 1460, Nehemias O’Donoghoe, the first 
provincial-vicar in Ireland of the Observantine order of 
St. Francis, memorialed Mac William Burke to grant 
him a piece of land in Tyrawley, whereon he might erect 
a monastery for a community of the reformed order of 
Franciscans. Mac William gave willing ear to the 
provincial’s prayer, and told him that he was at liberty 
to select any site he chose within the borders of his ter- 
ritory for the church and convent he was about to 
build. Indeed Mac William could not refuse any re- 
quest coming from such a man as the provincial 
O'Donoghoe, for he was famed throughout all Ireland 
as an eloquent preacher and a friar of most exemplary 
life; so much so that his name is recorded with special 
praise in the Book of Adair.* After examining 
various localities within the limits of Mac William’s 
principality, O’Donoghoe pitched on a spot in the 
barony of Tyrawley, at a short distance from the antient 
episcopal city of Killala; and no sooner had he made 
the selection, than Mac William, accompanied by his 
subordinate chieftains, warriors, bards, and brehons, 
proceeded to lay the first stone of the new church and 
monastery. No words of mine could adequately de- 
scribe the beauty of the site which the provincial chose 
for the buildings. Let it suflice to tell you that it was 
asweet verdant plain crowning a gentle eminence, at 
whose foot the silvery Moy discharges its waters into 
the bay of Killala, right opposite a sandy ridge called 
by the natives of the place the Island of Bertragh or 
Bertigia. Within an incredibly short time willing 
hearts and sturdy hands erected the church and monas- 
tery from the foundations; and in the year 1462 
Donatus O’Connor, bishop of Killala, consecrated the 
new church under the invocation of St. Francis. The 
exquisite beauty of the architecture of both church and 
monastery was the theme of every tongue, and the rich 
display of ornamentation in the tracery of the windows, 
and the coupleted pillars of the cloister even to this 
day attest, that the men who executed the work were 
thoroughly skilled in their craft, and enthusiastic culti- 
vators of art in its every department. The entire of 
the edifice, even to the very altars, was constructed of 
oolite, or that stone so like marble which is composed 
of petrified sea-shells, and what is no less remarkable, 
the mortar used in the building was made of burnt 
shells, which, as the fact proves, is the most binding 
description of cement that can be found. In sooth, it 
was & beautiful and spacious building, that most solemn 
church near the mouth of the Moy; and oh, how this 
poor old heart throbs when [ recall the glorious pro- 
spect which presented itself to my eyes when first I 
ascended the massive square tower, ninety fect high, 
that springs from the gable ends forming the choir and 
nave of the holy edifice. There was the great Atlantic 





* Not known now. 





rolling its crested billows against the granitic headlands, 
and from the same eminence I could see the time-worn 
belfry of the antient cathedral of Killala, and that old 
wizard-tower, whose origin and use must ever remain 
shrouded in mystery.* Never, never shall the impres- 
sions of that splendid prospect fade from my memory. 

As soon as the building of the church and monas- 
tery was completed, Mac William caused the entire to 
be enclosed with a strong stone wall, and he also en- 
dowed the friars with some acres of good pasturage, 
and empowered them to erect mills for grinding corn, 
and also sundry ponds in order that they might never 
lack fish. Nor should I omit to mention, that there is 
within the said enclosure a never-failing spring of 
wholesome limpid water, which sweeps so impetuously 
to the sea that the mills could never be idle when there 
was corn to be ground. Apart from the picturesque, 
surely never was site more happily chosen for a convent 
of our order. Ships, heavily laden, discharged their 
cargoes almost under the windows of the infirmary, and 
when the tide ebbed one might walk, without wetting 
foot, to the island of Bertragh. In fact there was no 
commodity of life wanting to our friars as long as they 
were allowed to live peaceably in Moyne. Their gar- 
dens and orchards supplied them with vegetables and 
fruit, their ponds with fish, the beach with crustacea, 
the island of Bertragh with succulent rabbits, and as 
for wine, did not the Spanish caravels come freighted 
with it into the neighbouring harbour of Killala? It 
has been asserted, I know not on what authority, that 
the church and convent of Moyne were founded by the 
Barretts before the latter were driven out by the De 
Burgos ; and others have affirmed, that Father Nehe- 
mias O’Donoghoe merely took possession of the place in 
obedience to a mandate of Pope Nicholas V. In my 
opinion neither of these statements is true; and I am 
sustained in what I have said of the founder, and the 
date of the foundation, by various antient records 
which I have examined carefully. As for Nehemias 
O’Donoghoe, his death is recorded in the Book of 
Adair as having occurred in the year 1500. 

“Like the monastery of Donegal, and other houses 
of our institute in Ireland, Moyne possessed a valuable 
library, for it was during a century and a half the 
provincial schoo) which all the aspirants for our habit 
were wont to frequent. Hence, in times anterior to 
the dissolution of the religious houses, the community 
of Moyne never numbered less than fifty friars, includ- 
ing priests, professors in the various departments of 
literature, students, and lay-brothers. 

“Inthe crypts of Moyne are interred many of the great 
families of Tir-eragh, and Tirawley, whose gorgeous 
monuments I have seen in the church. The O’Dowds, 
once potent lords of the fair lands, extending from the 
river Rove to the river Codnagh at Drumeliff, now 
moulder in the vaults of Moyne side by side with the 


* The questio vexata relative to the origin and purposes 
of these towers, has been definitely settled by Dr. Petrie, 
in his erudite work on the “ Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Ireland.” 
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De Burgos, the Barretts and the Lynotts, whose fore- 
fathers came from Wales to Tirawley, in the evil days 
of Dermod Mac Murrough. Indeed, so devoted were the 
O’Dowds to the order of St Francis, that many and 
many a chief of that martial race, renounced the world 
for the austerities of Moyne, and died there in the habit 
of our order. Thus in 1538, Owen O’Dowd, after having 
been thirty years chief of his name, died a mortified friar 
in that venerable monastery, and at a later period another 
Owen O'Dowd, a chieftain far famed for many a war- 
like deed, and his wife Sabia, daughter of Walter De 
Burgo, were interred in the same ancestral sepulchre.* 

“In the thirty-seventh year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, one Edmond Barrett had a grant of the mon- 
astery, and all its appurtenances, to hold the same for 
ever, at an annual rent of five shillings per annum; but 
when I visited the place (in 1606) I found that it was 
in the possession of an English widow, who let the 
church, and a few cells of the monastery, to six of our 
friars. Be it told to the honour of the most noble Thomas 
De Bargo, that he not only contributed to the mainte- 
nance of the little community, but also paid annually 
the sum for which the friars rented the place from the 
widow. The whole neighbourhood was then thickly 
planted with English and Scotch settlers, and although 
I appeared among them in the habit of my order, they 
gave me a cordial welcome, snd as far as [ could learn, 
they invariably treated the friars with marked kindness, 
This, however, was not from a love of our religion, but 
from sheer worldly prudence ; for as those Scotch and 
English settlers carried on an extensive trade in fish and 
other commodities with the natives, they knew right well 
that they were only consulting their own interests, by 
suffering the friars to live there unmolested, as_ the 
people of the whole district, for many miles round, were 
in the habit of resorting to the monastery on Sundays 
and holidays. Ina word, to drive away the friars would 
have been to sacrifice the gains on which those greedy 
adventurers were so intent. I found both church and 
monastery in good condition, forthe people, notwithstand- 
ing all they had to suffer, contributed geucrously towards 
the repairs of the entire edifice. 

“ But heart-rending indeed were the accounts which 
I heard from some of the old people, who had witnessed 
the atrocities perpetrated by the English soldiers withia 
the precincts of the church aud monastery, during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, when Edwaid Fitton was president 
of Connaught. I give you the story as I heard it, for 
I think that incidents of the sort should be transmitted 
to posterity. 

“Tn the year 1577, a detachment of Fitton’s soldiers 
garr'soned the convent, and having made prisoners of 
some distinguished individuals, supposed to be dis- 


* Moyne is still the burial-place of the O’Dowds ; and 
Sir Richard Musgrave, writing of Captain James O’Dowd, 
who was executed at Killala in 1798, states, ‘that they 
(the O’Dowds) have a burying-place in the abbey of Moyne, 
where may be seen the gigantic bones of some of them who 
have been very remarkable for their great stature, as some 
of them exceeded seven feet in height.” 
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affected to the Queen, they threatened one of them with 
instant death, if he did not reveal a conspiracy in which 
they said he was implicated. The accused denied that 
he was cognizant of any plot, and no sooner had he made 
this declaration, than the English commander ordered 
him to be hnng. At this terrible crisis, the prisoner im. 
plored permission for one of our friars to hear his con. 
fession, and the request was granted by the command. 
ing officer, who fancied that he would be able to induce 
the confessor to reveal the secrets of the doomed map, 
In this, however, he was disappointed, and when he 
found that he could not persuade the priest to violate the 
sacramental seal, he caused himto be put to death within 
the very precincts of the church, I had the account of this 
flagitious transaction from some who were eyc-wituesses 
of it, and who, as they themselves open/y acknowledged, 
had assisted at the execution, and came to me begging 
absolution and penance. 

* On another occasion, that is to say in 1578, it was 
notified to the community of Moyne, that a maranding 
party of the English was about to make a raid on the 
monastery, and on hearing this, the friars resolved to 
save their lives by making out to sca in boats that were 
moored hard by. One veucrable lay-brother, however, 
named Felix O'Hara, refused to quit the place, alleging 
that the English would not harm one so aged as he, and 
that his presence might induce them to respect the holy 
place. At length the soldiers arrived, plundered the 
church, and then made off with their booty. Afier 
some time had elapsed the friars returned to Moyne, 
and on entering the charch they found O’Hara dead, 
and bathed in his blood on the steps of the grand 
altar, where the sacrilegious English had wantonly 
murdered him. So much for the venerable monastery 
of Moyne, which I trust in God will one day revert to 
its rightful owners. 

* A few miles south-east of Killala, Rosserrick, another 
of our monasteries, sees itself reflected in the waters 
of the Moy. It was founded early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by a chieftain of the Joyces, a potent family of 
Welsh extraction, singularly remarkable for their gigan- 
tic stature, who settled in West Connaught in the 
thirteenth century, under the protection of the O’Flaher- 
ties. Rosserrick occupies the site of a primitive Irish 
oratory, and the place derives its name from Searka, a 
holy woman, who is said to have blessed the Joss or 
promontory that runs out into the river. The site indeed 
was happily chosen, and the entire edifice is an exquisite 
specimen of the architect’s skill. The church and monas- 
tery are built of a compact blueish stone, and the former is 
surmounted by the graceful square bell-tower, so pecu- 
liar to all our Irish Franciscan houses. The view from 
the summit of that campanile is truly enchanting, and 
as for the internal requirements of such an establish- 
ment—its cloisters, library, dormitory, refectory and 
schools, the munificence of the Joyces left nothing 
to be desired.” F 

** Am I to understand,” asked Father Purcell, “ that 
Rosserrick, like the convent of Moyne, was a school for 
those who aspired to our poor habit ?” 
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« By no means,” replied the Provinical, “ for Ross- 
erick belonged to the Ziird order of St. Francis, 
which counted well nigh fifty houses in various parts of 
Ireland. Most of them date their erection in the fifteenth 
century, those especially of Killybegs, Kil-O-Donel, and 
Magheribeg (near our great monastery of Donegal) which 
were founded by the O’Donels, and their tributary chief- 
tains. ‘The friars of these houses lived in community, 
observed strict discipline, discharged pastoral duties, 
such as attending the sick and dying in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and devoted themselves to educating the 
youth of the circumjacent districts. Such was the rule 
of the Tertiaries of St. Francis, and, indeed so solicit- 
ous were the heads of the great families, the O’Donels 
aud MacSwynes of Fanat, for example, for the education 
of their people, that they took special care to settle large 
endowments on the houses of the 'Third order, which, I 
need hardly tell you, were always subject to the control 
of our generals and provincials. The Tertiarics, indeed, 
did good service in Ireland, for the liberality of the 
native princes enabled them to diffuse learning among 
the poorer classes, who were always addicted to book | 


lore. I myself have met peasant lads educated in those 


schools, who were as familiar with Virgil, Horace, 
Homer, aud other classic writers, as they were with the 
genealogies of the Milesian princes. “Tis almost super- 
fluous to tell you that the good fathers of those venerable 
houses reared their scholars in unalterable hatred to 
the principles of the new religion, which, under the 
pseudonym of J?eformation, has laid its sacrilegious hands 
on all that once was ours. Rosserrick, too, shared the 
hard fate of the other religious houses, and when I 
visited it, its roof had fallen in, thus exposing the 
elaborate carvings of the windows, and the fine tracery 
of the coupleted cloister to the pitiless rain aud storm, 
that will wreak their rage on both till better times dawa 
for Ireland. Alas, alas, the hope I cherished of seeing 
the advent of such a day, has long since faded from my 
heart, and I myself, like the edifices of which we are 
discoursicg, have grown to be a very ruin—weak, hoary 
and tottering. It is a digression, but I may as well tell 
you that, ever since the September of 1603, I aban- 
doned all hope of seeing Ireland and our holy order 
rescued from the misfortunes that have fallen heavily on 
both; for in that fatal year we lost the only one who 
could perhaps, have reversed our destiny.” 

“ And who was he ?” demanded Father Purcell. 

“Who?” replied the provincial; “who, but Hugh 
Rufus O’Donel, who, when all seemed lost in the disas- 
ter of Kinsale, hastened away to Spain to implore aid 
for Ireland in that hour of her direst need. Alas! that 
aid never came, and he who went to seek it found an un- 
timely grave in our monastery at Valladolid. On him my 
hopes were based, and with him they lie buried i 

“Father,” interrupted Purcell, “ every one has heard 
of the achievements of that great chieftain; but I’d 
suggest that you would enable me to leave in these 
pages a faithful description of his personal appearance. 
It has been truly said that history has a charlatanism, 
which usually represents its heroes in perspective in 
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order to tone down whatever is base or revolting in 
their features. Sure I am that he should not be treated 
thus, for doubtless you knew him?” 

“Knew him!” replied the provincial; “and who 
could have known him better ? In sooth, dear brother; 
I knew him from his fifteenth year when Perrott’s hired 
agent basely entrapped him aboard the ship that lay 
anchored opposite the Carmelite nunnery of Rathmullen. 
Often and often during the four years that he spent a 
prisoner in Dublin Castle, have I loitered about that 
fortress to catch a glimpse of him when he and his 
fellow-captives were allowed to walk out on the ram- 
parts to breathe fresh air. Nay, after deputy Fitz- 
william had clutched the bribe of a thousand pounds 
given him by ONeill, to connive at his brother-in-law’s 
escape, I was one of the first to congratulate him as he 
lay sick and frost bitten, in the fastness of Glenmalure, 
tended by the doctors, and guarded by O’Byrne’s gallow- 
glass. 

* And did the lord deputy really take the bribe ?” 
asked Father Purcell. 

** There can hardly be a doubt of it ;” answered the 
provinical ; “ fur Fitzwilliam was one of the most sordid 
men that ever filled that high office, and like his pre- 
decessor * Perrott, he turned the deputyship to good 
account, never scrupling any atrocity that might help him 
to fill his coffers. He was in sooth a very miser, and you 
are aware that he went to Connaught when he heaxd that 
some ships of the Armada were stranded on the coast ; 
and laid waste whole territories of the Irish chiefs, be- 
cause they could not or would not give him the Spanish 
gold, which was said to have been fuu.ul on the persons of 
the ship-wrecked sailors. | But as to the bribe given 
for O’Donel’s enlargement, Sir Robert Gardiner and 
others charged Fitzwilliam with having accepted it. 

* And how did he meet the accusation of having 
connived at the escape of the prisoners ?” 

“ Very clumsily indeed,” replied the provinical, “ for 
some months after their return to Ulster he wrote to 
Queen Elizabeth that the whole blame was to be thrown 
on Maplesdon, the chief warder of Dublin Castle, and the 
jailer under him, whose business it was to see, twice 
every twenty-four hours that the prisoner’s chains were 
well secured, and he concluded this strange letter by 
telling her majesty, that he had dismissed Maplesdon, 
and committed the uuder jailer to a dungecn with good 
stere of iruns.t 

“And you ask me did I know Hugh Rufus O’Donel! 
I was but a stripling when he was seized by Perrott’s 
stratagem, and little did I then think that I would one day 
wear a friar’s habit in the monastery of Donegal, or in 
this house of Louvain. Friend, I told you before that 
I was a soldier in my prime, and that I marched under 
his banner, after I had witnessed his inauguration in the 


” 


* «The office of lord-deputy is an honour which I con- 
fer ; and it will be your folly if you do not make a profit 
of it.’’—Q. Elizabeth to Perrott. 

t Haverty’s Ireland, p. 441. 

t Fitzwilliam’s letter, dated 2nd June, 1592, is in the 
S.P. 0. 
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Franciscan monastery of Kilmacrenan. That indeed was 
a glorious day when O’Freel the Erenach, placed the 
wand of sovereignty in his small hand, and proclaimed him 
the O’Donel. Knew him! O well I did in every phase 
of his career, in the hour of his splendid victory over 
Clifford in the passes of the Curlieus, and was I not at 
his side when his cavairy chased the remnant of Bag- 
nall’s routed forces from the Blackwater into Armagh ? 
But what have I to do with recollections which bring 
tears to these aged eyes, tears that I should reserve for 
the sins of my youth? alas, alas, I knew him too in the 
hour of his reverse, and was one of the last to kiss his 
hand on the beach of Castlehaven, when he was about to 
embark for Spain. The treachery, the defeat of Kinsale, 
had not broken his noble spirit ; for he told us that we 
might soon expect to see him again, with a fleet of 
Spanish ships in the bay of Donegal. But as you 
think it right that generations to come should be ac- 
quainted with his person, take your pen and follow me 
carefully while I dictate. 

“In stature he was above the middle height ; his 
body was robust; his features, symmetry, and entire 
mien were elegant, his voice was sweet and musical. 
In his enterprises he was quick and active, ever a lover 
of justice, and a most inflexible punisher of malefactors. 
Persevering in his undertakings, faithful to his promises, 
most patient in hardships, rigid and severe in maintain- 
ing military discipline, courageous in presence of diffi- 
culties, brave in battle, affable and courteous to every 
one, zealous for the restoration of the Catholic faith, and 
a great depiser of the world ; so much so that I have 
often heard him say, that if it pleased God to give a 
fortunate issue to the war, he would become a friar of 
St. Francis’ order. He never married; his mind was 
great, but nowise proud: he was very zealous for 
ecclesiastical discipline and reformation, so much so that, 
through excess, he sometimes carried himself austerely 
with certain priests. He had a singular love for our 
order, and in all his actions he was truly sincere. As 
for his morality, it was never questioned—he was fond 
of the society of spiritual men, whose aid and counsel 
he was wont to seek. On his deathbed he begged St. 
Francis’ habit in which he was buried, and he begged 
it with the intention of renouncing the world, had it 
pleased God to restore him to health.* 


* As this is the only account we have of the personal 
appearance of the gallant Hugh Roe O’Donel, it occurs to 
us that some of our readers might wish to see the original 
text, which it as follows: ‘‘ Hic erat statura medivcrem exce- 
dente, corpore robustus, vultu et forma ac aspectu decorus 
voce canorus, in actionibus vivax et celer. Justitiz cultor, et 
malefactorum acerrimus vindex. In propositis constans, in 
promissis verax, laborum patientissimus. In disciplina 
militari rigidus et severus. In aggrediendo quocunque 
arduo negotio animosissimus, in bello fortis. Erga omnes 
urbanus, et affabilis. Restitutionis catholice fidei magnus 
zelator. Mundi etiam magnus contemptor, quem swpe au- 
divi dicentem si semel bello finis bonus imponeretur se 
futurum religiosum ordinis 8, Francisci. Non erat conju- 
gatus. Erat magni animi, sed non superbi. Zelabat mul- 
tum ecclesiasticam disciplinuam et reformationem, ita ut 
zelo forte immoderato, quibusdan saverdotibus gravem se 





—. 


** Now,” said the provincial, “you have a true por- 
trait of a great-map, not such indeed as Van Dyck 
would give on canvas; but in my judgment a great 
deal better; for who could paint the virtues or the 
internal emotions? But you have led me into a digres. 
sion, and as I have given you all the particulars that | 
was able to collect regarding Rosserrick monastery, 
we will now speak of another far more famous,—I mean 
that of Kilconnell. 

“For many a century before and after the Eng. 
lish invasion, the potent family of O’Kelly ruled with 
regal sway over the vast territory of Hy-Many, which 
originally extended from Clontuskert in the county 
of Roscommon, southwards, to the boundary of 
the county Clare, and from Athlone, westwards, to 
Seefin and Athenry, in the county of Galway. Well, 
indeed, do the O’Kellys deserve to be styled a great 
family, for their strong walled castles were all but 
countless, their martial prowess unsurpassed, and their 
piety most exemplary. But of them all, there was 
none more celebrated for his numerous virtues than 
William O'Kelly, presumptive heir to the lordship of 
Hy-Many, who in 1353 founded the magnificent mon- 
astery of Kilconnell for conventual Franciscans. It was, 
indeed, an edifice second to none of its class in Ireland, 
admirably constructed, spacious in all its departments, 
and most eligibly situated on the great thoroughfare 
leading from Athlone to Galway. In 1460, however 
the original building was considerably modified and 
enlarged, when, at the instance of Malachy O’Kelly, the 
convent was reformed, and its inmates adopted the strict 
observance. Malachy O’Kelly died in 1464, and was 
buried in the samptuous sepulchre which was erected 
within the walls of the church by William, the original 
founder, for himself and his posterity. Indeed I have 
seen in that church numerous monuments erected by 
the chief families of the bordering districts, which 
as regards the marble of which they were wrought, and 
the exquisite finish of their elaborate sculpture, might 
challenge comparison with some of the most artistic de- 
velopments of the same character in the cathedral of St. 
Gudule at Brussels. 

“It is not my intention to speak of the Franciscans 
who dwelt in Kilconnell before the disastrous days of 
the English schism, and I will therefore content myself 
with leaving on record some facts connected with that 


ostenderet. Ordinem S. Francisci singulariter amabat, et 
in omnibus actionibus erat valde sincerus. Nunquam de 
incontinentia notatus. Spe volebat virorum spiritualium 
consilio regi. Tandem moriens habitum 8S. Francisci pe- 
tiit in eoyue sepultus est, eumque petiit cum proposito, si 
convaluisset, nunquam in seculo manere.”— Mooney, Hist. 
(MS.) Franciscanorum p. 123. 

¢ There is a local tradition, that O’Donnellan of Bally- 
donnellan built a portion of the church and monastery; 
and "tis certain that Tully O’Donnellan erected the mor- 
tuary chapel which to this day is called Carre TULL’ 
Kilconnell is still the burial place of the O’Donnellans, and 
there is a cross on the roadside leading to the abbey, 
erected in 1682, with the following inscription: ‘‘Orate 
ay J. Donnelano ejusque familia qui hanc crucem erigi 
ecit. 
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yenerable house, which I learnt from trustworthy wit- 
nesses, when I visited the place some years ago. On 
that occasion I found the Church in good preservation, 
owing in great measure to a singular circumstance which 
I will mention by and by. It may not be out of 
place, however, to premise that the church and mona- 
stery were built of finely cut stone, and that both were 
covered with a roof of wood, made to resemble tiles. 
Within the church are seven altars, and all the internal 
decorations, whether in stone or wood, are admirably 
wrought. The sacred edifice is surmounte! by a lofty 
campanile, and strange to say, its sweet-toned bell is 
still there, notwithstanding the rapacity of the English 
protestants who seldom spare such things. In a word 
[ found the church in excellent condition; the stained 
glass of the windows uabroken, the pictures undefaced, 
aod the sculptured work unmutilated. I was there on 
more than one occasion, and with the six poor friars 
who still clung to the place, sang the office in choir, 
nay and preached to vast crowds, 30 vast that the church 
could not contain them all. 

“Tt would seem that a special providence watched 
over Kilconnell to save it from the destruction which 
had fallen on nearly all our other houses, and you 
will agree with me in this, when I tell you that it 
stood in a most exposed position, and was frequently 
head-quarters of English regiments, during the Eliza- 
bethan war. Indeed, from time to time it was garri- 
soned by whole companies, who messed and lit fires 
within the very church, and yet strange to say, it 
sustained little or no injury from such unbidden guests ! 
A few manifest proofs of that special interposition of 
heaven cannot but interest you, and assuredly they 
deserve to be placed on record. 

“You have heard, no doubt, of Sir Richard Bingham, 
the governor of Connaught, whose inhuman treatment 
of the native Irish so shocked even Queen Elizabeth 
herself, that she was obliged to dismiss him from 
that high office in 1595, and sammon him to London 
to answer the charges of cold-blooded murders which 
were preferred against him by the Bourkes and others. 
You are aware that that heartless miscreant sailed round 
Tirconnell, and with his ship’s crew plundered the 
defenceless nuns of the Carmelite convent of Rath- 
mullan of vestments, chalices, and all their other va- 
luables. You have heard, too, how he and his brother 
George, subsequently slain by Ulick Burke, as he de- 
served, swept with fire and sword the island of Tory, 
demolishing its crosses and oratories which stood there 
since the days of Columb-Kill. Nevertheless, incredible 
as it may seem, this very Bingham behaved kindly to 
the friars of Kilconnell, where he used to keep his head 
quarters. In fact, he gave strict orders to his officers 
and men to see that the church and the monastery should 
sustain no injury at their hands; nay, he summoned 
some of the friars to his presence, and exhorted them 
to do all in their power to keep the buildings in good 
repair, 

“In the year 1596 too, during the presidency of Sir 
Coniers Clifford, Kilconnell was once more turned into a 





barrack for English soldiers after they had been signally 
defeated by O’Donel and O’Neil in various engagements. 
On this latter occasion, the English garrisoned the mon- 
astery with not less than fifteen companies, for they 
came to besiege Callow and Aughrim, two strong castles, 
situated within three or four miles of each other, which 
belonged to O'Kelly, then in alliance with the Irish 
princes.* Now it so happened that one of the English 
officers then stationed there had a horse of which he 
was very fond, and he determined to stable it within 
the very chancel, hard by the steps of St. Francis’ altar, 
where he caused hay and straw to be laid for the brute. 
Heaven, however, it would seem, resented this outrage, 
for on the next morning the valuable charger was found 
stark dead, though sound and strong the night before. 
Even the very companione of this Captain Rynck, for 
such was his name, admitted that this was a just judg- 
ment on his impiety. Nevertheless the Euglish soldiers 
forced open the tombs of the princes and chieftains 
buried in the church, thinking that they would light on 
concealed treasure, nor did they desist from these out- 
rages till one of them had his legs fractured by the fall- 
ing of a huge mass of stone. 

“Tt was in the same year (1596) that Captain Stryck, 
a protestant indeed, yet withal aman of generous dis- 
position (for I knew him well), influenced no doubt by 
the facts which I have been relating, sent for the friars 
and gave them his word of honour that no one‘would 
be allowed to molest them; nay he issued strict orders 
that no injury should be done to the convent, and he 
forbade his soldiers to barn the woodwork of the church 
or of the cloisters. He then gave up the sacristy to 
the friars, and also some cells in the dormitory for 
their sole use, and so liberal was this officer that 
he allowed Mass to be said privately in the sacristy. 
During the nine months he remained there, the friars 
continued to live in the monastery which God enabled 
them to preserve. Meanwhile all the trees in the or- 
chards and gardens were cut down by the soldiers and 
used for fuel; for although they often went to the 
neighbouring woods to fell it, and never returned 
without losing some of their men, yet, so fearful 
were they of injuring the church, or the wood work 
of the convent, that they preferred mecting the enemy 
face to face, and fighting for every stick they carried 
off. 

“ Now, will you not agree with me in ascribing the 
preservation of this monastery to the especial provi- 
dence of God? What else could have restrained that 
bloody-minded monster, Bingham, from reducing it 
to a charred and rifted ruin? What else could have 
kept Stryck from demolishing it stone by stone? But 
this account of that venerable house would be imperfect 
if it did not bear testimony to the zealous exertions of 
those friars who spared no effort for its preservation. 
Let us therefore hand down their names to posterity, 
and should it please God, in some future age, to restore 
Kilconnell to the Franciscans, let them never forget to 


* O’Neill and O’Donel. 
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pray for the souls of Fathers Solomon and Hugh 
McEgan, and their worthy brother Philip Clune. 

“TI have nothing more to add to this narrative, 
except that the monastery of Kilconnell has been granted 
to one Callthorp and other English settlers, and that 
the cruel ordinance of Queen Elizabeth commanding 
“+ouses freight with friars” to be suppressed and ‘‘ made 
fit habitations for Englishmen,” is now being carried 
out to the letter. On some future occasion I will nar- 
rate to you various particulars relatiag to some of our 
other convents in the province of Connaught.” 








As Mooney’s account of the monasteries of his order 
was written towards the close of 1616 it may interest 
the reader to know how it fared with Kilconneli at 
a later period. The transfer alluded to in the text, 
was made in 1614, and the property belonging to the mon- 
astery was then described as consisting of “3 acres, on 
which stood a convent, containining O’Donnellan’s chapel, 
a chapter house, library, hall, storehouse, 4 chambers 
28 small chambers, 4 granaries, 3 orchards, 60 ash- 
trees, a mill, a water-course, and 4 acres of arable land,” 
all of which were granted by James I. to one Callthorp. 
The Franciscans nevertheless continued to reside in 
the neighbourhood of the convent for nearly a century 
afterwards, and were supported by the O’Kellys, many 
of whom bequeathed legacies to them, with injunctions 
to pray for their departed souls, The last of those 
pious donors was, we believe, John O'Kelly, ancestor of 
Count O'Kelly of France, who dying in 1714, left a 
legacy to the poor friars then dwelling near the cuins of 
Kilconnell abbey, and ordered that his reiains should 
be interred in the ancestraltomb. Many of the leading 
Catholic families of Leinster, transplanted to Connaught 
by Cromwell,—the Trimblestones, Betaghs of Moynalty 
Co. Meath, and others, erected monuments for themselves 
which may still be seen within the ruins ; and it would ap- 
pear that the friars continued to say Mass there occasion- 
ally till some short time before the battle of Aughrim, 
when they took refuge in a neighbouring bog, now called 
“ the Friar’s Bog,” where they existed as best they could 
in miserable shielings. Dr. O’Donovan, * the most learn- 
ed of our topographers and antiquarians, states in the Or- 
dinance Survey of CoGalway,* that the bell of Kileonne!!, 
weighiny one and a half cwt, and bearing an inscription, 
was fouwid in the same bog, sometimes previous to_1538 ; 
and he also adds, that a person living in that neighbour- 
hood had then in his possession a wooden image of St. 
Francis that formerly belonged to the monastery. 


* Letters in the R. I. A. (unpublished). 
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WINIFRED’S FORTUNE, 
A STORY OF DUBLIN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ANwr. 


Tue oft-repeated aphorism, that truth is stranger than 
fiction, cannot be better illustrated than by the foilowing 
story, which we happened to light on amongst the papers 
of an old staff officer, who died not far from Dublin a 
few years ago, and who was descended from the hero 
and heroine of the tale. Changing a few names only, 
we shall proceed to relate the story just as it is told iy 
those papers, without altering a single incident. 

In a certain ancient street, not far from St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, there dwelt in the commencement of Queen 
Anne’s reign an old man, named Sam Grimes. It was 
no figure of speech to call Sam old, fur at the time our 
story commences, he had just attained his ninety-eighth 
year. And yet, to an indifferent observer, he did not 
appear like one about to turn his century, for he was 
still hale and vigorous, and was endowed with that con- 
tiuual and jovial flow of spirits, that tends, more than 
rude health, to make a man look youthful, even when 
he has progressed far beyond the stage generally allotied 
to us as the final one on life’s journey. Keeping Sam’s 
age in memory, it will be seen what a number of wild 
and stirring events he had witnessed since the day he 
first opened his eyes upon the world’s stage—events 
which, from the happy temperament aforesaid, he had 
ever looked upon as things to be laughed at, and pro- 
fitted by, rather than as matters of fear and sorrow, 
The Parliamen’ was victorious, and the King’s head fell 
upon the bloody scaffold. What did Sam care? Cer- 
tainly, he was a trooper in one of Cromwell’s regiments, 
but beyond the actual fact cf giving the malignants a 
thrashing, for the mere fun or profit of the thing, he 
was not a whit concerned. Cromwell died, and the 
** Merry Monarch” was brought home, to stultify high 
and low, rich and poor—his own royal self among the 
number; but still, Sam Grimes, although no longer 4 
trooper, was as jovial as ever. James the Second, and 
William and Mary, came and passed away, but it was 
still the same with Sam Grimes. And why? Simply 
because he was the host and owner of “The Jolly 
Drummer,” a tavern of renown in the city, and one 
which was frequented and patronised by all kinds of 
c:valiers, bucks, dandies, spongers, rufflers, gamblers, 
and so on to the end of the catalogue. 

Sam Grimes was rich, for besides being the host of 
“ The Jolly Drummer,” he was also owner of extensive 
wine cellars in the neighbourhood. For many years he 
His only son, Abel, with whom, 


England, and there carrying on a thriving business asa 
wine merchant. Of this the neighbours were not aware 
at the period of our story, so they thought that old 
Sam’s possessions and the undoubted fortune he had 
made would eventually fall to the lot of Winifred 
Walton, the old man’s grand-niece, who was living with 
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him at the time. But old dam, in his secret ‘heart, 

thought more kindly of the absent ‘Abel, and determined 

at his death to leave “ The Jolly Drammer” and the 

wine-cellars to him, intending, of course, at the same 

time, not to allow young Winifred to remain un- 
rtioned. 

Winifred Walton was the pink of handsome girls. 
At the period to which we allude she was still in her 
teens; and in the populous city of Dublin there was no 
more handsome face than hers, no heart merrier or more 
guileless, no locks more golden bright and beautiful, no 
form more fair, no step more graceful, and no hand 
whiter and prettier than hers, as day by day she assisted 
old Sam in dealing out the wine goblets and ale tank- 
ards to his customers, for in those good old times girls 
of her degree and expectations were not above attend- 
ing to their business industriously and contentedly. 
Winifred had received a good education, and this, in 
conjunction with a naturally refined mind, gave her a 
manner, winaing indeed, but at the same time one which 
effectually shielded her from the unpleasant attentions of 
the coarser sort of customers that attended “ The Jolly 
Drummer.” Bui if the revellers of low degree, in con- 
sequence of what they thought her haughty and distant 
demeanour, looked pon her, some with envious aversion 
and some with indifference, she was not without a plenti- 
ful array of admirers among the higher bucks and ex- 
quisites that frequented the house. 

Foremost of Winnifred’s admirers was a gentleman 
dandy, whose name was Charles Parsons, or as he was 
called by his rather numerous acquaintances, “ Hand- 
some Charlie,” from the clear and almost effeminate 
complexion of his well-cut face, and from the exquisite 
taste displayed by him in dressing a la mode at the time. 
It was a marvel to those who did not know him intimately 
how Handsome Charlie contrived to indulge his taste for 





dress to such a degree, seeing that he had long ago got rid 


of his ample fortune in the dissipations of town life. 
But to the initiated few all this was easily accounted 
for, for the worthy Charlie had means at his disposal 
by which he seldom failed to recruit his fortunes, even 
at their lowest ebb ; and many successive broods of poor 
pigeons—in other words, young country gentlemen— 
after undergoing a process of plucking at his hands, had 
reason to deplore the hour they first entered some secret 
gambling houses in the Liberties, for, by means of cer- 
tain nice implements, called cards and loaded dice, many 
a bright guinea was transferred from their pockets to 
those of Handsome Charlie and his associates. But 
the sun of fortune cannot always shine upon a gambler, 
no matter how experienced he may be. For a few 
months previous to the time of the following incidents, 
Handsome Charlie had met with a continued run of ill 
luck, and thus it was that, with his affairs involved still 
more desperately than ever, he and some of his com- 
panions entered the drinking-room of “ The Jolly Drum- 
mer,” on a certain Sacurday night, in order to drown 
care ina stoup of wine, and look out for some stray 
pigeon whom they might entice to his plucking in the 
gaming-house, 
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’ ‘Come! ” said Randeune Charlie, holding up hi 
pint of mulled claret, “ we will, for once, drink confu 
sion to Dame Fortune !” 

“ Right!” exclaimed his companion. “ Here goes. 
Confusion to the blind jade!” and cach imbibed a copi- 
ous draught. 

“ 4h!” rejoined another, ‘she has treated us shab- 
bily. Since the night that Charlie there emptied the 
pockets of the College buck, in Rainsford-street, we 
have scarcely got a chance since !” 

At the mention of the College buck, a tall young man, 
at the far corner of the room, turned round upon his 
seat, and cast his bold roving eye, with a half-defiant, 
half-inquiring gaze upon the speaker and his party. 
Noticing this, Handsome Charlie touched the foot of one 
of his companions under the table, and, by a slight ges- 
ture, directed his gaze upon the stranger in the corner, 

** Look !” said Charlie, in a voice half audible to the 
stranger ; “look, ‘om Fenton, upon my life, there sits 
a second edition of the poor pigeon of Rainsford- 
street !” 

After this the whole party turned and looked upon 
the stranger, who now returned their gaze with a some- 
what indignant brow, and arather vicious sparkle in his 
eye. 

“He seems game,” whispered one of the party to 
Handsome Charlie. “I think I have seen him before, 
and, if it be as I imagine, I will venture my life upon 
a rough guess, that we had better let him alone.” 

* Be it so,” said Handsome Charlie. “I know, by 
the cut of his shabby beaver, that his purse is not worth 
the throw of adie. So lethim alone. Here is to the 
health of handsome Winnie Walton, who goes yonder 
to give her sleeping draught of beggarly beer to the 
scurvy fellow !” 

The latter, who had been listening all the while 
attentively, heard and understood the remark of the 
gambling exquisite. He took the silvered tankard, 
which, by the way, instead of beer, contained a full 
measure of hot sack, and smiling kindly upon Winifred, 
as he received it from her small white hand, stood up 
and walked deliberately over to the table around which 
his satirists were sitting. 

“To whom am I indebted for the cognomen of 
‘scurvy fellow ?’” said he, giving a general stare to the 
company. ‘To you, sir, 1 believe,” continued he, at 
last, turning full and fiercely upon Handsome Charlie. 

“To me, sir !” answered the latter, with a supercilious 
glance at the stranger. ‘ Yes: I think I may acknow- 
ledge myself as father to the phrase !” 

“ Perhaps,” said the other, with a sneer, “ you will 
also have the goodness to acknowledge the name of the 
worthy parent ?” 

“ My name is Charles Parsons,” 
site, with another insolent look. eo 

* Very well, Mr. Charles Parsons,” resumed the other 
quietly. “Llama College man. My name is Rupert 
Russell, and you will find my chambers at number 
twenty-four old College-square, in Trinity. Take this 
to aid your memory !” and with that he dashed the mea- 


answered the exqui- 
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sure full of hot sack right over the face and elaborate 
shirt-front of Handsome Charlie. 

In an instant the latter was on his feet, the sack 
wiped as well as his fary would allow from his face and 
eyes, and his sword drawa, for we need not remind the 
reader that every gentleman in those days wore a rapier 
under his coat tail. Charlie’s companions had all imi- 
tated his example, one and all turning upon the stranger, 
who, with his face towards them, and his weapon ex- 
tended after the most scientific mode in his right hand, 
now began to retreat to the corner of the room, in order 
to prevent himself from being surrounded. The moment 
he had gained that desirable spot his assailants, headed 
by the now furious Charlie Parsons, were up oa him, and 
the clashing of steel, as the brave young Trinity man 
parried the thrusts and lounges made at his chost and 
face, soon made itself heard in the outer room of “ The 
Jolly Drummer,” where, at that particular time, old Sam 
Grimes happened to be sitting in his huge arm-chair. 
Up started old Sam with far more agility than might be 
expected from one of his age, and grasping a strong 
ashen staff, his constant companion, he strode into the 
inner room, where the unequal combat was, of course, 
promising to go soon against the bold Trinity man, 
although, however, he still held out stoutly, giving a few 
scratches to his assailants and receiving a few slight 
ones in return. But old Sam had been preceded by 
young Winifred, who, seeing a general rasa about 
being made upon the handsome stranger, darted between 
the combatants, in order to prevent further bloodshed, 
and was just in time to receive a sample of the reward 
of almost all pacificators in such quarrels, namely, an 
involuntary sword-cut in the arm from the weapon of 
Tom Fenton, the bosom friend of Handsome Charlie, 
and which cut was, of course, intended for the heart of 
the young Trinity man. At this juncture old Sam 
Grimes came upon the scene, and flourishing his ashen 
staff with a hand that had not lost its old dexterity at 
the broadsword, in an instant succeeded in striking up 
the rapiers of the assailants. 

** Recover swords!” shouted old Sam, who to the day 
of his death never lost the military phraseology he had 
learnt in his youth, * Right and left flanks, fall back in 
quarter troops ; and centre retire in close order !” 

This antique command was obeyed sooner than it 
otherwise would, chiefly in consequence of the accident 
that had befallen old Sam’s grand-niece. Handsome 
Charlie and his companions dropped their sword points 
and scowled sullenly upon the young Trinity man, who, 
supporting the drooping form of Winnie Walton with 
one arm, extended the other with his naked sword 
towards the group, and glared upon them in return, with 
a look of mingled scorn and defiance. 

And now Charlie and his compeers had taken their de- 
pwture, and Rupert sat upon a chair, still supporting the 
young girl, while Sam Grimes essayed, with a practised 
hand, to stop the blood and bandage the wounded arm. 

“ Keep your shoulder steady, Winnie,” said old Sam, 
affectionately. ‘There! it’s only a flesh-wound. I trust 
a courageous girl like you for not being frightened at 





such a little scratch. Hold her elbow, good sir, for she 
shakes the limb so that [shall never be able to get this 
handkerchief properly roand it.” 

“T was frightened,” said Winnie, now recovering 
herself—*“ far more frightened than hurt, when I say 
such a brave young gentleman about being run through 
the body !” 

A slight but sweet thrill shot through the heart of 
Rup2rt Rassell as be heard this acknowledgement frou 
the beautiful young girl who, suldealy conscious of his 
look, now blushed as red as the blood that wis still 
tricsled slowly from her arm, old Sim in the meantime 
applying some lint wiich was brought by one of the 
attendants. 

This was a nice situation for a warm-hearted aud hot- 
headed young man like Rupert Russell to be placed in, 
After raking up our memory of all the novels, romances, 
aud even philosophical treatises, we have read on 
such subjects, after looking for innumerable historical 
incidents and parallels bearing upon the same, and 
throwing our own experienc of the working of humm 
hearts into the balance, we have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that there never was a young man placed in 
suc a position that did not fall ia love. At all eveats, 
all we cin say at present on the subject is, that before 
leaving the Jolly Drummer that nigat, Rupert Russell 
delivered himself of a few affectionate, but rather con- 
fused phrases to Winnie Waltoa, and then drank two 
rousing tankards of mulled sack to her health. He then 
proceeded, in an ecstatic state of heart and mind, along 
the street, aud meeting and joiuing a set of his college 
companions, got into a thuudering affray with a party 
of watchmen, which tunultuous scene had the effect of 
ridding him of some of his exuberant spirits, aud afier 
which he was enabled to retire to bed and sleep soundly, 
Early next morning he was awakened from a romantic 
vision, in which Winnie Waltoa figured as a fairy queen, 
by the voice of his college chum, Bob O’Mahony, who 
was engaged in an animated conversation in the outer 
room with Tom Feuton, Handsome Charlie’s friend. Bob 
was a tall, somewhat gaunt, but handsome student with 
a head of curling raven hair, and a pair of black eyes, 
which were ever sparkling with fua and devilment. 

‘*T understand it all,” he said, after ‘Tom Fenton had 
laid the facts of the case before him. “ It is useless to 
think of an apology from Rupert Russell, so the affair 
must be settled between himself and your handsome 
friend in the usual way. But what or the young gitl’s 
wounded arm, of which I have heard from my friend? 
Is that to be thrown into the shade altogether? As 
for my part, I say that it would be a sin and a shame to 
let it pass ; for you know such a nice and delicate point 
of quarrel may not turn up again for a twelvemonth. 
In my opinion, then, the best, most friendly, and most 
delightful way of settling the whole aftair is this, 
namely, to have Rupert Russell fight your friend for the 
cup of sack, and you to fight me at the same time and 
place on account of the wounded arm you gave to the 


fair maid at the Jolly Drummer, Does this arrangement 
suit ?” 
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4 Admirably,” answered Tom Fenton, who, whatever 
else he might be, was a man of courage. “For my 
part, I am quite content ;” and after settling the re- 
maining preliminaries he took his departure. 

We shall not go into the details of the double duel 
which was fought early next morning at Bully’s Acre. 
All we can say upon the matter is, that Handsome 
Charlie appeared at the Jolly Drummer about a week 
afterwards, with a lame step and one of his arms in a 
sling, and that when Tom Fenton made his appearance 
his sword hand and his face showed many a deep mark 
of the amicable settlement he had entered into with the 
yictorious Bob O'Mahony. 

It is now full time to give some account of Rupert 
Russell, whose visits at the Jolly Drummer, after the 
above occurrences, became day by day more frequent 
and regular, and for this purpose we must go back to 
those stormy days when old Sam’s general, Oliver Crom- 
well, led his iron legions with fire and sword throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. At this period 
there lived in the ancient town of Tredagh, or Drogheda, 
an old gentleman who, as a merchant, was one of the 
richest men in the town, besides being owner of a fine 
estate in a certain district near the shore of the Boyne. 
Tis old man had an only son, at that time a cavalry 
officer, fighting under the bannets of the Kilkenny Con- 
federation. Afier the investment of Drogheda by the 
army of Cromwell, and before the actual siege com- 
menced, the old merchant contrived to escape, buat so 
harried was his flight that he was force! to leave his 
papers and most of his ready money behind him. In 
the general sack that followed, the house in which he 
had lived did not of course escape. It was plundered, 
in fact, from threshold to garret, and remained for many 
a year afterwards a frightful sowven?” of the destruction 
committed during that terrible siege. Soon after his 
escape the old gentlemin died, and when his son re- 
turned from the wars, he found the estate that should 
by right descend to him, in the possession of a distant 
cousin who had somehow or other gained favour with 
the government. After the Restoration the poor 
cavalry officer entered into a suit at law to obtain pos- 
session of his patrimony, but although he went so far 
as to prove his identity, and his right in all justice to 
the estate, the title-leeds had been lost in the sack of 
Drogheda, and the waut of them turned the tables 
against him, after almost begzaring himse!f with the 
expenses of the suit. At length he died, leaving behiud 
him also an only son. This son, following the exam- 
ple of his father, tried every means in his power to 
obtain possession of the estate, and in a law-suit which 
he had entered into during King William’s reign, again 
succeeded in briaging aifiirs up to a point at waich the 
production of the title-deeds would have made him suc- 
cessful, The loss of this suit broke his heart, and he 
died, leaving to mourn his loss a wife and daughter, 
both of whom sooa followed him to the grave, and a 
son by whom the losses of his progenitors were not a 
whit forgotten. ‘This son was Rupert Rassell, who was 
now living in old Trinity oa a somewhat scanty income. 
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We need scarcely say that, when the smallest mem- 
ber even of a delicate machine is put out of order, the 
whole construction is usually reudered unable to per- 
form its stated evolutions. It was so with Handsome 
Charlie’s hand, and we must remark, by the way, that 
a finer or more delicately constructed implement did not 
exist in the city of Dublin than that same member. 
One of the muscles that moved it had been almost cut 
in two in the encounter with Rupert Russell in Bully’s 
Acre, and its master being thereby reudered unable to 
handle either card or dice-box with his wonted dexter- 
ity, was reduced during the month that followed to the 
lowest state in his financial affairs. He still, however, 
frequently visited the Jolly Drummer, but, of course, 
never either spoke, or gave cause of insult, to his late 
antagonist, except a stern look of hatred when occa- 
sionally their eyes met. 

“* Charlie,” said Tom Fenton to him one evening as 
they met together in the shabby garret that now served 
for their lodging, “I have been thinking seriously of 
your affairs lately, and lave come to the conclusion that 
there is only one method by which to free yourself of 
your embarrassments. What do you think it is?” 

*T am sure I don’t know,” answered Handsome 
Charlie, “ except it is to cure my hand as speedily as 
possible, and take to box and dice once more.” 

* You must guess again,” said Tom. * Your method 
is far too uncertain in your present need. Old Solomon’s 
bill will be down on you, before six weeks are passed, 
and when that time comes, you are sure to be disgraced 
and in prison. There is another plan.” 

“Out with ic thea,” returned Handsome Charlie, 
somewhat testily, “ for [ am in no humour for guessing 
at the preseat moment, I assure you.” 

* What would you think of marriage 7 
Tom. 

** Marriage !”’ 
pray ?” 

** Let us see,” said Tom, reflectively. 
in your own station there is now no chance. 
therefore, descend a little, and try to make 
tune what is wanting ia birth and breeding. 
you say to Winnie Walton ?” 

“ Between us both,” said Charlie, “I have been 
thinking of her for some time past. But I cannot re- 
concile myself to bring disgrace upon an old family like 
mine by marrying one so far beneath me, be she ever 
so beautiful. Besides, I can see no way of briugiag it 
about. Old Sim is too shrewd not to be aware that I 
have ruined myself long ago.” 

* Well, if it can be brought about, 1 advise you to 
proceed in the matter at once,” resumed the sage Tom 
Fenton. ‘If you were once married, and had the 
money in your hands, it would be easy to get rid of 
both wife and uncle-in-law. Away with us thea, say 
I, to the Jolly Drummer at once, where you can pay 
your court in the best matrimonial fashion to the hand- 
some Winaie, while [ sound your praises in the ears of 
old Sam,” and off went both worthies without further 

delay. 
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As they were sitting over a preliminary cup of wine 
at the far end of the room, a number of students entered 
and took their seats in the opposite corner. Among 
them was Rupert Russell, who, after gazing somewhat 
cavalierly on Tom and Handsome Charlie, sat down 
amidst his companions, and called for a supply of sack. 

“ You can now judge for yourselves,” said Rupert, 

“gaily, while they were waiting for the wine—“ you, I 
say, that have not been here before, can see with your 
own eyes if she is not the handsomest girl in Dublin !” 

“Pon my honour,” said Bob Mahony, “ I that have 
seen her will go farther, and say that she is the prettiest 
girl in Treland !” 
~ & They are both in love,” remarked another student. 
“Which do you think is most likely to win the affec- 
tions of-this lovely Hebe ?” 

Oh!” said Bob, looking nnder his swarthy brows 
a mock look of despair; ‘ I resiga my claims in favour 
of Rupert. You know she perilled her life for him, and 
in such a case no one has a chance when he is in the 
field. But here she comes!” 

“No staring,” whispered Rupert, as his companions 
one and all bent their gaze upon Winnie Walton, who 
now entered with a large vessel of wine and ‘some 
drinking tankards. Come, come! She is a lady every 
inch of her, an lit is unfair to cause her a blush, espe- 
cially as she looks so lovely to-night !” 

* Do you hear that !” whispered Tom Feuton to his 
comrade in the corner. ‘‘ Mark me, Charlie, you will 
have to look to it sharply, else you lose your best and 
last chance, for yonder crack-brained Trinity man is mad 
in love with the girl!” 

© T will look to it” answered Handsome Charlie, in a 
low, but vehement whisper, “and if it were only to 
thwart him in his passion—yes, him [ hate as I hate 
the demon of darkness —I will look to it, and win her, 
although he thinks himself so safe and pleasant in the 
miter, Come! My last crown is gone, and we can- 
not affurd to have it known at the Jolly Drummer, that 
Charlie Parsons is at last penniless!” With that the 
two friends stood up and left the house, Handsome 
Charlie revolving in his mind the best manner of gain- 
ing the good will of old Sam Grimes in order that he 
might make known to the latter his intentions regard- 
ing Winnie Walton. Before he reached home, however, 
Charlie had come to the self-consoling conclusion that 
old Sam would be only too glad to have a gentleman 
of bis birth and powerful family councctions as a ne- 
phew-in-law, and it was finally resolved that night, be- 
tween himself and his worthy a iviser Tom Fenton, that 
once the ceremony was over that bound him for ever to 
Winnie Wal:on, the moment he got her fortune into his 
hands, he would get rid of her in some way or other, 
and set off for London, in which El Dorado the two 
villainous associates hoped to live a jolly life on the 
proceeds of their scheme. 

A circumstance happened soon after that seemed 
to aid gloriously their nefarious plan. At this time 
the only theatre in Dublin was in Smock-alley, and 
here the lively citizms thronged, night afier night, 





— —— masse 
and made the roof resound with their applause of th 
merry company that then occupied the stage, Among 
the other play-going people was Sam Grimes’s next 
door neighbour, Donat Connor, whose three blooming 
daughters usually accompanied him on each meny 
visit to Smock-alley. About a week subsequent to 
the night whose incidents we have related above, these 
three jovial girls not only persuaded their father to 
take them to the theatre, but also coaxed old Sam 
Grimes to allow Winnie to accompany them ; and 
away they all went, as happy a party—if happiness 
can be measured by amount of laughter—as could 
well be seen in the whole city. The play was at 
length over, and the audience were in the act of lea- 
ing the theatre, when they found the narrowstreet out. 
side half-blocked up by a rude timber stage, on which 
a merry-andrew, painted and bedizened in the most 
grotesque and extraordiary fashion, was playing off 
his capers and bantering the dense crowd around 
with an infinite amount of wit and volubility. In 
this individual, as he now made the most ludicrous 
grimaces at some over-dressed exquisite in the crowd, 
and again gave forth the name, the life and actions, and 
many of the secret affairs of some swaggering buck 
beneath him, or mad2 witty jokes on the rotundity 
of some fat citizen, few would recoznize Bob O’Ma- 
hony, senior wrangler in old Trinity, and bosom 
friend of Rupert Russell, Bob O’Mahony it was, 
nevertheless ; but of his identity not a single soul 
either in Trinity College or in the whole city was 
aware, not even excepting Rupert himself, who hap- 
pened that evening to be away at a dinner party, be- 
yond the suburbs. Were he known, however, it 
would occasion but little wonder amongst the crowd, 
for the students of those days were in the habit of 
playing off some of the wildest tricks and antics 
imaginable. 

The crowd around the stage had now become s0 
dense that not a soul could make his or her way down 
the narrow street, and several dandies who were ac- 
companying ladies home from the play, were forced 
to stand with their fair charges opposite the porch of 
the theatre without being able to advance a step. 
One of the exquisites who had been bantered rather 
pointedly on his failings by the merryandrew, by 
dint of elbowing and pushinz, at length succeeded in 
advancing through the crowd opposite the ricketty 
stage. 

**Come !” he exclaimed, “ are we to remain here 
till morning, while that imp of sleight-o’-hand abuses 
us as if we were all begging impostors like himself! 
Down with him! Down with the ruffiazn mounte- 
bank, stage and all, and clear the street if you are 
men !” . 

* Yes !” exclaimed Bob O'Mahony, with a hideous 
grimace at the speaker, at which the crowd laughed 
uproariously, ‘Yes! Wade; begone! Clear the 
street till Bully Jackson dances the hornpipe that 
his grandfather, the old posture-master of Marrow- 





bone-lane, taught him. Clear the street, I say !” and 
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he grinned again at the enraged Bully Jackson, turned 
a summersault and grinned once more, till the whole 
crowd burst out into a roar of laughter that seemed 
to shake the ancient walls around them. 

Bob now turned towards the throng of dandies 
before the porch of the theatre, but they not relish- 
ing a similar display of wit at their expense, after 
whispering a few moments, all gathered together and 
rashing forward in a body with their drawn swords, 
drove the erowd before them, the impetus of which 
in an instant overturned the rude stage, and Bob 
Q’Mahony with it ; he, however, with the agility ofa 
cat, alighting on his feet amid the throng beyond, 
where he proceeded deliberately to disincumber him- 
self of his spangled habiliments, at the same time 
exhibiting beneath a suit of most unexceptionable 
broad cloth. After whispering to a few students, 
who in their turn spread the intelligence he gave to 
their companions around, Bob, with a rapier which 
some how or other he had possessed himself of, began 
forcing his way towards Bully Jackson, and at last 
a regular and uproarious scrimmage commenced in 
the street around the fallen stage. Men and women 
swayed to and fro, swords clashed, and clenched fists 
resounded upon sturdy chest and forehead, when, 
just as the uproar was at its highest, Donat Connor, 
who was a corpulent and aged man, found himself 
with his three dauzhters and Winnie Walton in the 
very centre of the fray. As he stood perplexed and 
fearful, looking from side to side for some way by 
which to extricate himself and his charge, two gen- 
tlenen, who we may as well say at once wer no 
other than Handsome Charlie and his friend Tom 
Fenton, pushed their way up to him and bade him 
be of good cheer, promising at the same time to con- 
duct himself and his charge safe through the roaring 
crowd, 

“This way—this way, good sir,” said Charlie, with 
great politeness, as he and Tom Feuton made their 
way before towards the wall opposite the fallen stage. 
“Quick ! or yonder break in the crowd will be filled 
up in an instant !” 

Donat Connor puffed and pushed onward, the four 
terrified girls following, and Handsome Charlie and 
his companion clearing the way in front, and at last 
had the satisfaction of sezing himself and all safe on 
the other side of the crowd. Charlie and ‘Tom now 
offered their services to escort the party safely home. 
The latter they accomplished without further adven- 
ture, and that nig t Handsome Charlie had the satis- 
faction of receiving, over a tankard of wine, the 
marked and especial thanks of old Sam Grimes for 
the services he and his companions had rendered to 
Winnie Walton. 

Next night Charlie attended duly at “ The Jolly 
Drummer,” and over another tankard of claret began 
making his overtures to old Sam with regard to 
Winnie. The cvutious old fellow listened for a long 
time without a word, merely nodding his head with 
shrewd wink at the brilliant pictures and alluring 








episodes of domestic happiness, of which the eloquent 
Charlie was delivering himself. 

“ My estate is not entirely gone,” said Charlie— 
“not so far sunk but that a little money would re- 
deem it.” 

“T understand,” said Sam, at last venturing to 
sperk. 

“ And,” resumed Charlie, “if I marry your niece, 
who, I must say, is fit for any man in the kingdom, 
you, of course, would get rid of this business—convert 
the whole concern into ready money, and come to 
live with us in the country, for I am heartily tired 
of the wickedness of the town !” 

‘¢ Probably,” echoed old Sam, with another sagaci- 
ous wink. 

“Then,” said Handsome Charlie, “ we had better, 
I think, come to business at once. What fortune 
will you be able to give Winnie? I am thus parti- 
cular, seeing that my estate stands in need of present 
redemption.” 

** Well, sir,” answered Sam, shaking his head do- 
lorously, “I am much grieved to disappoint your 
expectations on that score. I ama far poorer man 
than they say, and the fact of it is, I think if my 
niece were to get married to-morrow I could scarcely 
leave her even my old boots, which | haven’t worn 
since the sack of Drogheda, where [ had the honour 
of serving as one of Cromwell’s troopers !” 

This answer Charlie at first pretended to take as 
a good jest, but when it was repeated by old Sam 
with perfect earnestness and solemnity, he became 
convinced that the chance of redeeming his estate, or 
in plain language, of enabling him to pursue his ca- 
reer of dissipition, by means of Winnie’s fortune, 
was but a poor one indeed, and after another cup of 
wing, hastily took his departure and repaired to his 
garret, where his bosom friend, Tom Fenton, was 
awaiting him. 

“Well,” said the old fellow, with an additional 
wink at a hug? arm-chair opposite, as Charlie went 
out, ‘if that is not as sweet-tempered and angelica 
young man as I ever met in the whole course of my 
life, my name is not Sam Grimes. Good as he is 
though, [ do not think I can give him Winnie and 
the old boots !” 

Handsome Charlie, after getting the rather dis- 
heartening answer from old Sam, which we have re- 
lated above, for some time gave up all thoughts of 
Winnie Walton, and once more turned his attention 
to the alluring vicissitudes of the gaming-table. 

Now it was that he hated Rupert Russell with 
that bitterness and intensity of which only a man 
mad in love is capable of feeling towards a success- 
ful rival. He sought, however, no occasion of public 
quarrel with Rupert, but from the depths of his own 
burning heart he swore to be avenged upon him at 
the first opportunity. And that opportunity spee lily 
presented itself. 

One night Charlie and three of his companions 
were returning from a masquerade, and, entering a 
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narrow and deserted street that led beside “ The 
Jolly Drummer,” saw, by the indistinct light of a 
solitary lamp that burned in the distance, tue figure 
of a man approaching. 

“ Now,” whispered Charlie, “ we cannot be recog- 
nised in our masks and strange dresses, and if this 
be a Trinity man coming down the street, we will 
give him a little pinking to accelerate his motions 
towards Alma Mater.” 

, The figure had at length approached within a few 
perches of where they were. 

‘Hush !” whispered Charlie, peering sharply 
though the gloom. “ By my soul, but it is the very 
man [ want! It is Rupert Russell! Now, boys, 
stand to me for once, for I swear that man shall never 
leave the street alive !” 

Rupert, for it was he, was coming down the street 
with his right hand to the wall. According to the 
custom of the time, it was his right to pass inside 
Charlie and his comrades, but it was not their inten- 
tion to allow him that almost universally conceded 
privilege. 

‘* Stop, sir!” hissed Charlie, in a feigned voice, a3 
Rupert came up ; “ out with you, and let your vetiers 
take the wail !” 

“ You'll have to fight, then, for the right of way,” 
answered Rupert, stepping back and instantiy draw- 
ing his rapier. “Tae wall [ must and will have, so 
I warn you, gentlemen, to pass on, else” — 

“ Else what, sir?” hissed Charlie again, now qui- 
vering with passion, as he found himself face to face 
with his hated rival. 

“ Else I will run you through the body!” answered 
Rupert, making a sudden jounge at him, which 
Charlie succeeded in parrying without a scratch. 

“* Pink him! pink him!” shouted the companions 
of the latter, as Rupert placed his back to the wall 
and prepared to detead himself. 

* Yes, pink him !” ecaozd Charlie, 
base hound’s body into the gutter !” 

“Some of you will go first,” retorted Rupert, un- 
dauntedly, as he succeeded in plunging his rapier 
through the shoulder of the man nearest to him. 
“ How do you relish that, my friend ?” 

The man literally gave a yell of agouy as the cold 
steel was withdrawn froin his flesh, and now attacked 
Rupert with implacabie fury, The result of the cou- 
test was, that the four masqueraders, taking away 
with them some signal marks aud tokens of Kupert’s 
prowess, left the insensible body of the latter behin | 
them, lying in a pool of blool upou the solitary 
street. About halt au hour afterwards, as a belated 
bacchanal was making a number of sin 1osities dowa 
the street, he stumbled over Rupert’s body, and the 
fall soveriug him somewhat, he scram\.ed to his feet, 
and called eagerly for assistance. Rupert’s body was 
immediately borne back to the Jolly Drummer, anl 
there laid upon old Sam’s capacious arim-chair, to 
await the arrival of a surgeon. When the latter 
arrived, he found that Rupert exhibited still some 
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symptoms of life. He bandaged up the several geri. 
ous wounds that the young student had received upon 
face and limb, but there was one near the region of 
the heart, which he paused over for a long time before 
making a decision regarding it. At last, after a most 
minute and careful examination, he pronounced it not 
mortal, and when it was dressed, poor Rapert, still 
almost insensible, was conveyed to bed. 

It was broad daylight when he awoke to conscious. 
ness. When he did so, he was barely able to give an 
account of the transaction as it had occurred, but he 
could not give the slightest guess as to the names of his 
assailants. The news of the affair soon spread, anda 
vast amount of indignation was thereby aroused in old 
Trinity amongst the students, by all of whom Rupert 
was greatly beloved. 

Rupert was in good hands without any mistake, 
for Wiunie Walton nursed him through the long illness 
that followed as only a loving heart could nurse the ob- 
ject of its adoration. At leagth he arose from his weary 
bed, and witnessed, with a throbbing heart, the joy dis- 
played in every way by the guileless and lovely Winnie 
at his recovery. Qne morning, as she left the room in 
which he was sitting, with a sweet smile upon her bright 
face, he registered a vow within his burning and grate- 
ful heart tuat, come what might, he would, when 
strength returned, ask her to become his wife. And he 
kept his vow, and was, as the reader will easily guess, 
accepted by the loving Winnie. 

The next business was to communicate with old Sam 
Grimes. Rupert felt a little perturbation at the thoxght 
of encouatering the shrewd old fellow regarding such a 
delicate affair, bat Sam seemed to take it all after the 
best fashion, merely answering, however, in the precise 
words with which he had put off Handsome Charlie. 
But Rupert was not to be disposed of so easily. 

“TI care not,” he said, “ what you can give her. I 
will now turn my thoughts to a profession, and trust to 
be able to marry her independently after a short time.” 

“TI advise you to marry her at once,” returned old 
Sam, with a wink of mysterious moaning at Rupert. 
* My willis male, and believe me, neither you nor my 
grand-niece will regret its wording when I die, notwith- 
standing the old boots !” 

And Rupers did marry her at once, and we will ven- 
ture to say that a lovelier bride than Winnie was not 
sesn for many a year by tie Liffey shore. Sim Grimes, 
ou the welding-diy, wrote a letter to his abseat son. 
Whether it was that the old fellow drank too much of 
his own sack thas night, our authority dovs not say, but 
however it was, Sim Gvimes died the day after ths 
wediling, and was baried with all due solemaity ia Saint 
Pacrick’s. About tea days after the ol | man’s death 
Ab:l Grim; can: over from Eagland to act as exect- 
tor to his facuer’s will. ‘The latter was opened in the 
presence of Wiuaie and her hasband and a few wit- 
nesses, aad afier the usual preamble, Abel read out, in 
a full-toaed satistied voice, the words that gave and 
bequeathed to nim his father’s property, without a single 
reservation save oue. This went on to say that— 
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“Forasmuch as my grand-niece Winfred Walton 
has lived with me since her infancy—has been to me 
even as a daughter, and perchance better; and has 
always been obedient to orders, from réveille t> shut- 
ting up of camp, I therefore give and bequeath to her 
my old boots aal their contents, waica ave locked in 
the black cabinet in my bed-room, and which I have 
never worn since obeying my lord, the Protector’s or- 
ders, at the sac of Drogheda.” 

The black cabinet was opened, and the huge pair of 
old jack-boots brought to light, aad examined. They 
were both filled with coins of silver and gold—chiefly 
of the latter~one of them, namely the left, having 
only a top layer of silver, the remainder being all gold. 
When this glittering heap was removed, Rupert found 
in the foot of the right boot a mass of papers and a 
parchment, which on his examining them, to the inii- 
nite astonishment of all, proved to be tie title-deeds 
of the lost property of his fathers. 

Aided by the persuasive contents of one of the old 
jack-boots, Rupert soon entered into another law-suit, 
worked it up to a certain turning-point a3 his father 
did before him, then produced the titie-deeds and won 
the long-contested property ; to his splendid mansion 
beside the Boyne he then removed in triumph with 
his beautiful wife, and there both lived happily during 
many a bright day and revolving year. 

Handsome Charlie some time after, failing to recruit 
his fortunes at the gaming-table, was lodged by the old 
Jew Tom Featon had threatened him with ia a debtor’s 
prison, where for two years he continued daily and 
nightly chewing the cud of sad experience, at the end 
of which time, by the death of an old aunt who had 
not forgo ten him in her will, he was enabled to release 
himself, and came forth a sadder but a wiser man. 
The lesson he had brooded upon in prison effectually 
cured him of his gambling propensities ; but he still 
relished the town, and lived there till his death, always 
the most fastidious and exquisitely dressed old bachelor 
in the merry city of Dublia. 


A LEGEND OF « THE BURNT HOUSE;” 
OR, ‘THE DANE’S REVENGE. 


Tazre stands what was once the ‘“ House,” a black- 
ened, charred, soot-begrimed pile; a hideous ruin, 
haunted in the day-time by birds of foul repute and 
evil omen; and at night by malignant goblins, who 
delight in deeds of ill, and revel in the mischief they can 
inflict npon those who have the misfortune to fall within 
the sphere of their accursed dominion. ‘There it stands 
on the river bank, on a sudden bend of the broad Shan- 
non, not a beacon of hope and a voucher of safety to 
the hardy mariner, but a monument of disaster and 
an augury of doom. So, at least, was it regarded in the 
days of our youth, whea we rehearsed the thrilling 
legend counected with the ruin; and “ mitched” many 
& long hour {vom the more useful employment of study 








in school books, to devote them to the oral narrative of 
septagenarian chroniclers, who excited every feeling of 
the heart by different versions of the tradition, of which 
we give a slight outline in the following paragraphs :— 

About two hundred years ago there was not in the 
royal city of Copenhagen a more euterprising, prosper- 
ous, or wealtiy merchant than Karl Vardar, ** tae For- 
tunate,” as he was called by all his fellow-citizens, even 
those who envied his prosperity as well as they who re- 
joiced in it. He was the proprietor of broad lands, 
having purchased, from time to time, many a goodly 
tract of the island of Seeland; of tall ships, of rich 
stores, of well-filled warehouses, in short, of boundless 
wealth ; but the pride of Karl Vardar was out of a pro- 
mising son and a beautiful daughter, not altogether out 
of the vast accumulation of wealth, which the prince- 
merchants of Floreace, of Venice, or of Genoa the 
Superb, might fairly envy. Karl’s daughter was a great 
beauty, who might have won a Danish coronet, even if 
her father’s gold and fertile acres did not enable him to 
afford her the dower of a duchess; and it is said that 
Karl, from her infancy, had in his own mind, though 
he kept his mind pretty closely to himself, looked for- 
ward to the day ou which he would behold upon her 
brow the badge of nobility. These aspirations would 
have induced him to abandon the pursuit of commercial 
gain, even in the prime of his manhood; but he was 
adding rapidly and enormously, almost in geometrical 
progression, to his wealth, and as he would leave his 
sou, Kuute, the wealthiest subject in Kurope, he re- 
mained a hard-working, and withal an honest, thoagh 
rather covetous trader, until, as we shall preseatly see, 
unforeseen circumstances put a term at once to his 
labours and his life. 

Karl Vardar had a correspondent in Amsterdam, with 
whom he had traded for a great many years, during 
which they had had occasional differences, four Mynheer 
the Dutchman was not reputed the most straightforward 
of merchants, but their differences had always been 
readily adjusted, the honesty of the Daue and the astute 
policy of the Dutchman, forming a basis of accommoda- 
tion which never failed of producing an amicable under- 
standing. Krantz of Amsterdam was reputed very 
wealthy, but those who knew him intimately found, iu 
his great anxiety to produce an impression favourable 
to the reputation he bore, the reverse uf a proof of the 
vastness of his acquisitions. He had an ouly son, whose 
roving disposition disqualified him for partaking in his 
father’s pursuits; and Krantz felt constrained to gratify 
his propensity for the adventures of a sea life, by suiter- 
ing him to make several voyages in his ships, even when 
no more than a mere boy. In this way he visited 
Copenhagen, where he was hospitably received by Karl 
Vardar. The youth admired Karl's daughter, and 
envied his great wealth; and even when green in his 
teens he coveted both. But he left Copenhagen carry- 
ing nothing with him but the good-wishes of his host, 
aud hopes for the future. And he, wearied of the pro- 
saic service in which he was engaged, for he dreamt of 
renown, which daring might win on field or flood; but 
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his own country at the time afforded him no chance of 
pushing his fortunes in the line that he deemed suited to 
his temper and talents. So he turned his thoughts to- 
wards France, which was seldom ont of the turmoil of 
war in the Grand King’s reign. He made his way to 
the French court, saw Louis’s Minister of Marine, pro- 
posed to him, without his father’s permission had or 
asked, to fit out his ship, if commissioned, as a privateer, 
and do good service for theGrande Monarque. His 
proposal was favourably received by the minister, and 
in due time the Terror, under Captain Harkar, became 
to the enemies of France what her name implied; and 
her commander enriched himself and his daring crew, 
without stint or scruple, at the expense of those very 
same foes; and it was rumoured, to the prejudice of 
Captain Harkar’s reputation, that some merchantmen 
whos cargoes were deemed secured against belligerent 
cnpidity by the neutral flag of the free states of Hol- 
land, including not a few belonging to Krantz of Am- 
sterdam, fell into the clutches of the Terror’s grasping 
crew, and were forfeited to the advantage of those 
hardy rovers. 

Be that, however, as it may, Harkar throve apace, 
as unscrupulous daring will thrive whenever and where- 
ever it has a wide field for the exercise of its congenial 
vocation. He grew rich and became dreaded ; and his 
name was carried far and wide upon the pinions of 
fane—for infamy attaches only to the unsuccessful. 
And when it became known in the household of Karl 
Vardar that Harkar, the favourite of princes and minis. 
ters, and the protege of the greatest of Christendom’s 
kings, and the sm of old Krantz, were one and the 
sime person, the mind of Karl underwent a great 
change regarding the hero whom, as a boy, he had held 
in trifling account ; and the imagination of his daughter, 
the simple and lovely Kristine, was impressed very fa- 
vourably by the repute of the valiant Harkar. But 
the son of Karl, the thoughtful, sensible, calculating 
Knute, did not believe all that fame had trumpeted in 
his ears, and in those of his family, regarding the heroic 
Harkar. That astute and wily commander had emis- 
saries around, and in the very household of Kar!, whose 
c:re it was to repeat and amplify all that could be 
stated to the credit of Harkar, and to guard them 
against hearing anything to his prejudice. So they 
heard all about his naval achievments, and others were 
invented in his favour, to exalt his fame, but not a word 
to his prejudice penetrated the well-paid cordon of his 
spies, or if anything to his discredit were heard within 
that circle, it was either wholly discredited, or but 
served to show forth the brilliancy of his good qualities 
with additional lustre. 

But, though intelligence travelled very slowly in 
those days, Knute Vardar heard enough of the misdeeds 
ef the Terror to determine him to keep her commander 
at a safe and civil distance. And when the proud prow 
of that virtuous barque ploughed the tempestuous Ger- 
man Ocean, and, having passed the dangers of the Skager 
Rack, the Categat, and the Sound, landed her bold com- 
mander safely at Copenhagen, he was received by the 
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old friend of his father with warmth and distinction ; 
and the beautiful Kristine, now a blooming woman of 
twenty-one, looked admiringly upon the hero, whom 
she had seen with scant regard as a boy some eight 
years before. But Knute was hardly civil to the dis. 
tinguished gnest. His demeanour to Harkar was such 
as to show that he suspecied the career of that hero to 
have been stained with very unheroic acts. And the 
observant Harkar was not slow in discovering the dis 
like and inistrust of the young Dane; but he affected 
to perceive nothing of the kind, and he made himself 
quite at home in the mansion of Karl Vardar, and ex- 
tremely agreeable to the millionaire and his daughter, 
His followers modestly whispered marvels of his achieve. 
ments, his wealth, his honour, and the titles whish his 
sovereign had in store for him; but upon these points 
he was himself scrupulously silent ; and his people pre- 
tended that they spoke of them in the apprehension of 
experiencing the heavy effects of his anger should they 
be found out alluding to them. He had learned that 
Knute had been on the eve of setting out on a journey 
on his arrival, and he knew that his stay alone prevented 
his departure. So he took his leave of the old Dane 
and his daughter, and of the young Dane, too, with 
affected cordiality and friendship, to which Kante 
responded with coldness but dignity. And the Terror 
set sail from Copenhagen, and Knute set out on his 
journey to pass a month or so with a relative in Norway. 
But the Terror had only beeo three days away, and 
Harkar appeared once more at the mrchant’s mansion, 
His reason for returning was thus explained by him: 
“From the day that I first set my eyes upon the 
fairest Kristine 1 loved her, loved her dearly and de- 
votedly ; but, as the simple son of the Amsterdam 
trader, [thought not of aspiring to the hand of one who 
might choose amongst the proudest of her countrymen. 
But, Karl Vardar, I despaired not of one day attaining 
the position that would entitle me to woo with the hope 
of winning her. I felt that in commercial pursuits there 
was not fur one of my temperament any path to the 
condition suitable to the husband of the fairest and the 
wealthiest of Denmark’s daughters. I, therefore, aban- 
doned the idea of following in my father’s footsteps, and 
took service in the naval force of the most Christian 
King of France. 1 have served that potentate with zeal, 
and with all the ability with which nature endowed me; 
and the gencrous Louis has been more than just in re- 
warding my poor services. Duty having brought me 
into the northern seas, I availed myself of the opportu- 
nity of visiting Kristine, with the view of learning how 
she might be disposed to receive the suit of an old friend 
and adorer, who had succeeded in honourably winning 
wealth and rank ; and I was, need I say, entranced with 
unutterable delight to find that I might hope for, not 
despair of, happiness. Thus encouraged to pursue the 
track of renown, I set sail three days ago, with the view 
of winning the further favours of the king of France, by 
the manifestation of renewed zeal in his service; but 
judge of my surprise, of my gratitude and joy, when, 
having sailed throng’: the Sound, I met a special mes- 
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songer from Louis come to urge my immediate retura 
to the south, and the bearer of despatches expressive of 
his majesty’s intention to enrol my poor name amongst 
those of the nobility of his kingdom, in consideration of 
what he is graciously pleased to consider my distin- 
guished services. Here, my dearest friend, are the de- 
spatches. Peruse them, and say will you suffer the 
lovely Kristine to become the Countess of Darkligne, a 
rank which will derive its chief merit, in my eyes, from 
the lustre which her beauty and her graces will reflect 
upon it ?” 

Old Karl was overjoyed at the brilliant destiny that 
thus, as it were, came to seek his beloved daughter. 
Might not the young count of twenty-five be a young 
duke at thirty, and Kristine once a duchess, would fill the 
measure of the aspiring m>rchant’s ambition ? Of course 
he consented to bestow her on the Count that was to 
be, and the duke in perspective ; but arrangements and 
love-making, and the rest of it, would take time. No! 
Harkar referred to the despatches to show that time was 
not his; and secresy, too, he reasoned, was required, as 
the king of France had matrimonial projects in view for 
his protege, which could ouly be frustrated by the pre- 
sentation to the sovereign of Kristine as Countess of 
Darkligne. Despatch and secrecy were essentially ne- 
cessary, and to ensure the latter, his owa chaplain could 
solemnize the marriage ceremony on board the Terror, 
in the presence of her father, and the few confidential 
friends he might choose to accompany him. Karl and 
Kristine would have had matters more leisurely and de- 
corously conlucted, but what could they do in the face 
of the urgent, the imperative behest of a king, and the 
anxiety of an officer desirous of punctual obedience to 
orders? So the marriage took place ou board the ship ; 
and when Knute returned he was horror-stricken to 
find his only sister, in whom he prided, gone off to a 
foreign land, the wie of the man whose honour and 
honesty he more than suspected, and whom he could 
but hold in hearty aversion. He, however, kept his 
mind to himself, not wishing to communicate to his fa- 
ther the harrowing suspicions that haunted him ; but he 
nourished projects of a terrible retribution in the event 
of his suspicions proving well-founded. 

Meanwhile, the prow of the formidable Terror 
ploughed the German Ocean on her return track; and 
her captain made for an obscure French port, where he 
spent some weeks, amusing bis beautiful bride with pro- 
jects of happiness in their settled home in the capital ; 
and the charming Kristine wondered greatly why her 
husband lingered upon the coast, instead of hastening 
to Paris to obtain the promised honours at the hand of 
his sovereign; and she longed to obtain an explanation 
upon this head, but Harkar would not be questioned. 
It was enough that counter-orders superseded those that 
hid reached him in the north, and she was perforce 
content to remain where he chose, or where, as he al- 
leged, his orders detained him. And in the course of 
a month or two, she found herself at the capital amidst 
state and luxury ; but the state did not please ber, and 
the luxury was not of the refined character which she 

















had hoped to enjoy in the society of a heroic and ho- 
noured husband and his guests, nor such as she was 
accustomed to in the affluent home of her youth. Her 
husband was visited by gay cavaliers, accompanied fre- 
quently by no less gay, sprightly, light-hearted persons 
of her own sex; but the simple young Dane only saw 
in the frivolity and levity of these people, manners and 
customs different from those of her own country; and 
she could only wish that the court of France were a 
shade more solemn and decorous than it evidently was, 
judging from tue sample of the courtiers introduced to 
her by her husband. Kristine was not happy, but she 
indulged in hopes of be:ter circumstances, when the 
position of her husband became defined by the acquisi- 
tion of rank, and she imposed contentment upon herself 
as a duty. 

Amongst the visitors at her house, which was in a 
fashionable quarter of the capital, was a slight youth, of 
delicate frame, retined features, and somewhat feminine 
cast of countenance, to whom his companions paid more 
than ordinary deference, and who seemed in no way to 
court the homage they rendered him. He was called 
Count de Blois, but even the simplicity of Kristine 
could detect in the youth more than the bearing and 
pretensions of a simple count. Could he be a prince of 
the blood? She more than suspected so, but why should 
he come under an assumed name to her house? She 
ventured to question her husband, who admitted the 
superior rank of the count, without saying what it was; 
and stated that his disguise was assumed in order to 
facilitate free and unrestrained intercourse with his 
chosen friends in the city. This satisfied her for the 
time, but if it did the increasing attentions of the c .unt 
had quite a contrary effect ; and not the least so that he 
appeared to think she should receive them as a matter 
of course, and with the extreme of gratitude. An ap- 
peal to her husband on this point was met by some 
flippant common places, which greatly mortified her ; 
and called into active play her worst suspicions respect- 
ing the good faith of Harkar Oh, that was « 
poignant thrill of anguish that shot through her frame, 
and made her heart stand still under the weight of 
agony, as that cruel suspicion first crossed her mind ! 
Was she deceived? She was in this frame of thought 
when the count half forced himself into her presence ; 
and she did not spurn him as she would a viper, because 
she instinctively felt that he would either dispel or con- 
firm the terrible doubt that glowed in her breast like 
living flame. To his euphuistic address—for the se- 
verity of her look froze into some sort of respect and 
formality the usual flippancy of his advances—she re- 
plied by demanding the cause of his intrusion. And 
when he replied, 

“The ungovernable love I bear to the most charm- 
ing of her sex—oh, surely, madame, if is cause sufficient 
for risking even the repelling glances of the brightest 
eyes in the world.” 

She did not lose her self-possession, but calmly asked 
did he not fear that her husband would exact a terrible 
account for the outrage of which he had been guilty. 
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“Your husband ! " he sneeringly exclaimed. “as No! 
my good friend, the pseudo-Count de Darkligne will 
not put my attentions (in his absence in the bowers of 
Madame de Saltierre) to his fair’—he hesitated, and 
said— “spouse, to the debit side of my account with 
him as an unpardonable outrage. But listen to me, 
fair Kristine,” he continued, assuming a tone of respect- 
ful earnestness, as he mistook her passiveness for en- 
couragement to proceed, “I am not what you have 
known me amongst the motley crew of Harkar’s boon 
companions, but one with power and inclination to ele- 
vate the object of my affections to such rank as will 
render her the envy of the noblest in the land. I love 
you, Kristine, and a return of my love will secure you 
a destiny of glittering brilliancy. You are not,” he 
went on, seeing her still attentive, and thinking to re- 
move all excuse for compliance with his suit—“ you are 
not the wife of the heartless villain who has betrayed 
you, no more than he is an object of the king’s interest 
and regard. The king, while using such mercenury 
renegades, despises them thoroughly, and there is not 
amongst the vile class one whom all honourable men more 
cordially contemn than Harkar, who has sullied the half 
lawless flag of a privateer by his excesses and crimes.. 
Leave him, then, as he has left you, for his constancy 
is in keeping with his other qualities, and place yourself 
under the protection of a royal son of France, who will 
not betray the precious trust you may repose in his 
good faith,” 

Kristrine was calm, but it was the calmness of des- 
pair. She was collected, because she was supported in 
this terrible crisis of her existence by the resolution to 
prove to the royal profligate before her that not even he 
could make her forget what was now due to herself and 
to her family. 

* Would you protect me, sir?” she asked with a de- 
gree of firmness that cost her an effort which few can 
appreciate. 

* With all my power, with my very life,” 
Philippe of Orleans, the future Regent, eagerly. 

“Then conduct me to the palace of the Danish am- 
bassador, and so prove at once the sincerity of your pro- 
fessions.” 

“To the ambassador!” exclaimed the prince. “ Know, 
lady, that I am more powerful to shield you from i injury y 
and insult than the ambassadors of all the crowns in 
Europe put together. Confide in me, and there is not 
on earth the man who will dare disturb you by so much 
as a look, so long as you remain under my watchful 
protection. Amongst the ladies of my mother, the 
Duchess of Orleans, you will possess all the comforts of 
a maternal home; and” 

A cry of anguish from the hapless Kristine cut him 
short, and rushing past him, she poured out the crushing 
agony of her heart in a copious flood of burning tears, 
in the arms of one of her maids. 

The inquiries of the Danish ambassador confirmed 
the truth of the prince’s revelations respecting the in- 
famous character of Harkar. The marriage, of course, 
was a sham oue, and poor Kristine’s sole desire, in her 
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deplorable extremity, was to return to her home. This 
she was enabled to do without much difficulty, through 
the kind offices of the Danish ambassador and his wife 
who paid the hapless girl every possible attention. Ar. 
rived at home, she uttered no complaint of the hard lot 
that fate had in store for her. Her brother swore to 
avenge her wrongs, and she neither encouraged nor 
sought to dissuade him from his purpose. She settled 
down quietly to the household duties she had abandoned 
in her dream of state and grandeur; and pined away 
into the grave in the course of a few short months; to 
which she was shortly followed by her heart- broken 
father, who could never forgive himself for having been 
imposed upon by the falsehoods and forgeries of a heart- 
less villain. 

Harkar pursued his naval career with his usual dar. 
ing and success, whenever the turmoil of warfare suf- 
fered him to follow his congenial pursuit. His excesses 
were overlooked in consideration of the serious injury 
his address and intrepidity inflicted upon the foes of 
France. His fast sailing, fear-inspiring prow ploughed 
every sea, and his terror-bearing flag seemed to be 
ubiquitous from the numerous reports of its appearance 
at different places at the same time; such was the ra- 
pidity of the rover’s movements. 

A few months after the occurrence just related, the 
Terror was ploughing the green waters of the Atlantic, 
upon her usual mission; and one spring dawn the look- 
out announced a sail on the starboard bow, steering 
athwart the course of the ship. 

“ What flag ?” 

* Can’t make out. Be like neutral. P’rhaps enemy’s.” 

The word “ enemy’s” caught the commander’s ear, 
and he gave orders to keep as close as_ possible by the 
strange craft, till the now rapidly increasing light should 
enable them to make out her colours. The lapse of 
half an hour satisfied them on this head. The object 
of their cupidity sailed under a neutral flag, the appear- 
ance of which was greeted by many a hearty curse from 
the Terror’s disappointed commander and crew. A gun 
was fired athwart her bows to bring her to, for the ex- 
amination of her papers—a process which never failed 
of proving profitable to the examiners, whenever they 
had to do with the bearer of a valuable freight. But 
judge of the astonishment and consternation of the legal 
pirates when, as if by the agency of electricity, so rapid 
was the action, the neutral flag disappeared, and the 
enemy’s defiant colours floated proudly in its place on 
the morning breeze. To this startling mystery was 
superadded the equally significant fact, that the pre- 
viously harmless-looking sides of the stranger became, 
as if by magic, pierced by formidable rows of menacing 
portholes, from which, in the twinkling of an eye, 
bristled a terrible-looking series of heavy guns! A 
volley of round shot flew on lightning wings through 
the spars and rigging of the Terror; and all this hap- 
pened so rapidly that the daring crew, seldom taken by 
surprise, or unprepared by any event or series of occur- 
rences, Were completely taken aback for the moment, 
and looked at their commander, as if expecting that 
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oven that lion-hearted chief, who never yet quailed in 
the face of the foe, would issue his orders to strike his 
flag, and surrender at once without a hopeless resistance. 

Harkar was thunderstruck, but his habitual self-com- 
mand did not forsake him for a moment. Who could 
the intrepid foe be that dared to engage him single- 
handed—him who had never failed to disable and cap- 
ture any three ships of the enemy’s fleet? He looked 
again at the hostile flag, and for the first time in his 
sea-faring career his cheek blanched, for over the well- 
known flag of the enemy there waved a sable banner, 
on which he discovered the arms of Karl Vardar; and 
in the supporters (he had heard that Knute had won 
knightly rank in his country’s service) he could desery 
the form and features of a woman betrayed, looking 
towards the dexter side of the escutcheon at the stal- 
wart form of a champion, as if for vengeance upon her 
betrayer. ‘The legend, too, ran (for Harkar’s excited 
fancy assisted him to discern everything)—‘ No rest 
SAVE IN REVENGE.” Harkar saw at once that this was 
no ordinary foe; that his cause was not a public one; 
and that he sought no enemy on the deep but the 
author of his wrongs. He could not for one momert 
doubt that Knute, the Dane, commanded the stranger ; 
and he felt an instinctive conviction, or presentiment 
against which he sought to reason in vain, that he was 
destined to perish by the hand of the injured Dane. 
For the first time in his life he issued orders to put the 
Terror about and show her retreating stern to a willing 
foe! His officers and crew were astounded, but obeyed 
the more readily that another broadside from the 
stranger showed his mettle and his pluck were of the 
heaviest calibre. Harkar, by way of excuse for his 
extraordinary proceeding, blamed his officers for not 
having been sufficiently prepared for action, which they 
were ; but they dared no more question his views than 
contravene bis orders, and so, availing themselves of 
the superior speed of the Terror, they put as much sea- 
way as possible between themselves and the enemy, 
without so much as returning by a single gun the gall- 
ing broadsides that raked them to the extent of no 
trifling injary, though fortanately for them what damage 
they sustained was not sufficient to diminish the sailing 
capacity of their ship. 

The Terror continued to ply her mission on the deep, 
and with her usual success. She encountered and de- 
feated every foe but one, and upon that one she invari- 
ably turned her helm, though followed and dared by 
the strange craft through all seas, and in all seasons. 
Harkar fancied that in the sinister figure in the escut- 
cheon, on the black banner, he saw the living form of 
the betrayed, the murdered Kristine; and that the 
blade which the dexter figure waved aloft was the in- 
strument of his doom. His success in his encounters 
with every other foe, his alacrity in engaging them, and 
his desire when one enemy was vanquished to encounter 
another, saved him from losing cast or credit for shun- 
ning * the Black Flag,” as the stranger was termed by 
his crew; and after a time the hardiest of his band 
contracted so much of his own superstitious dread of 





the mysterious ship, as to share his desire for evading 
the encounter which she so perseveringly sought. 

The War of the Succession could not last for ever no 
more than any other war, and the seven years’ carnage 
of that protracted quarrel either exhausted the resources 
of the belligerents, or satisfied them that nothing could 
be gained on either side, and that much would be lost 
on both by carrying on the struggle any longer. So 
they signed a treaty of peace, which put a term to 
Harkar’s occupation. But that restless spirit could not 
remain inactive, and an opportunity for employment 
occurred very soon. ‘The intrigues of the wily William 
of Orange succeeded in forming an anti-Jacobite party 
in England, whose object was rather to cripple the royal 
prerogative in the hands of James than to forward the 
selfish designs of his dutiful Dutch son-in-law. Be that, 
however, as it may, William felt himself sufficiently 
strong in forces aud in English sympathy to set sail for 
Torbay in tolerable strength, for the avowed purpose of 
instituting an inquiry into the legitimacy of the Prince 
of Wales! He was so solicitous for the honour of Eng- 
land as to give ear to the silly and mischievous tales 
told of the amiable and virtuous Mary of Modena by 
the foes of that hapless queen. The result, however, 
of the investigating expedition, was the flight of the 
queen first, and then of the king, to France; and the 
permanent installation of William at Whitehall, But 
Louis XIV., perhaps more from hatred of William than 
love of James, espoused the cause of the latter. He 
placed a French army at his service, under the command 
of the daring Count de Lauzun, who had boldly mar- 
riel, and, by the way, ill-treated, the king’s cousin, 
“the Great Mademoiselle, daughter of France,” and in 
this army Harkar obtained a command as officer of 
artillery, a branch of the service for which his experi- 
ence qualified him. As our business is with him, and 
not with the fortunes of the unfortunate James (amongst 
whose misfortunes is the unmerited infamy of poltroon- 
ery), we need not enter far upon the Irish campaign. 
Tae hostile armies were drawn up on the banks of the 
Boyne, and James was reviewing the positions of his 
generals, when, upon approaching a battery, the officer 
in command of it rode forward to meet the king, and, 
pointing to a group in the hostile ranks, he said; 

“ If it pleases the king of these realms de jure, I will 
make him in a moment king de facto. One discharge 
of my battery, and yonder group, numbering the usurper, 
strews the plain with mangled corpses. Shall I, sire, 
cause the guns to be pointed, and rid you of the foe of 
your dynasty and your life ?” 

James at a blow might have won the day and his 
diadem, but, more generous than politic, his reply was: 

“ Scoundrel! it is not by the murder of my daugh- 
ter’s husband, and my sister’s son, that I would regain 
my kingdom!” amd he rode away to pursue his inspec- 
tion of the field. 

* Scoundrel!” repeated the officer, as the monarch 
turned away. ‘“ Arrant fool of a king!” he continued, 
with emphatic irreverence, ‘* you are uoworthy to wear 
the crown, to regain which for you brave men would 
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spill their precious blood. W illiam Ww ill win the d: ay, 
and I have seldom been on the losing side.” 

The battle commenced, and proceeded with varying 
fortunes throughout the day ; but it had not lasted long 
when the keen eye of William observed that one of the 
French batteries, placed in a position of great advantage, 
Aid little or no execution amongst his ranks. His heart 
bounded with joy after having regarded for some time 
the play of the guns ut this point; and, turning to one 
of his generals who rode at his side, he asked him if he 
detected nothing unusual in that direction. 

“ Whoever directs that fire,” said the officer, “is no 
friend of James; and yet his position is the key of the 
Jacobite line.” 

: Right!” exclaimed William, joyfully, * and I have 
the key in my pecket. Direct your principal efforts to- 
wards that point. You will not meet there with serious 
resistance. Once that position is ours—and it is ours 
already, through what agency is a mystery to me—the 
day is won. Give me a good account of the officer in 
command there. Every hair iu his head is worth his 
weight in gold.” 

After the defeat and rout of the united French and 
Trish forces, William was in his tent when a prisoner, 
Captain Darkligne of the French artillery, was brought 
before him, and without instituting any embarrassing 
inquiries as to the cause of his conduct, he contented 
himself with thanking our old friend Harkar for the 
services he had rendered, and promising that a continu- 
ance of his loyalty to the prevailing cause would not be 
lost upon a grateful sovereign. 

And Harkar, or Darkligne, for by that name was he 
known now, continued to serve the politic Dutchman 
on every field, till he received, at the siege of Limerick, 
a severe, almost fatal, wound, which, to his great mor- 
tification, incapacitated him from serving any longer ; 
and he was rewarded by bis grateful master with a 
grant of a large tract of land on the northern bank of 
the Shannon, where, in a fine strong castle erected by the 
disinherited proprietor, Sir Pierre de D.rkligne—for 
amongst his rewards was the honour of knighthood— 
prepared to pass the remainder of his days. 

Meanwhile, the mysteriuus Danish ship lost sight of 
the Terror ; but the Dane did not abandon his pursuit 
of her commander. The report which that person spread 
in Paris of his intention to sai: to the East, when on 
the eve of joining the expedition to Ireland, had for a 
time thrown him off the right scent; but he fell upon 
it again about the period that the capitulation of Lime- 
rick put an end to the Williamite wars. He learned 
that Harkar had joined the force under Lauzun, and he 
expected that the failing fortunes of James would in- 
duce his return to France. So he lingered in the channel 
or in the capital, for he had heard nothing of Harkar’s 
desertion to William of Orange. 

Sir Pierre de Darkligne settled down to the improve- 
ment of his fine estate, to which, crippled as he was 
from his wounds, he devoted his native energy ; and 
his great private wealth enabled him to command means 
of contributing to the increased value of his acres, which 
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none of his neighbours possessed, And yet those neigh 
bours did not envy him. They did not cultivate | his 
acquaintance, though they tolerated him—for men of 
substance are always tolerated, and often courted by 
the respectable world that affects to despise them. And 
when his wife and two children, son and daughter , ar. 
rived at his castle, the neighbouring gentry asse mibled 
to welcome them, and enjoy the fetes on the joyous 
occasion. On the first night of the rejoicings, a small 
schooner anchored in the roadstead adjoining De Dark- 
ligne’s estate, and the knight was in such good humour 
with himseli and the world, that he invited the captain 
to the feast, and requested him, so long as the winds 
remained contrary to prevent his making the port of 
Limerick, for which he was bound, to make the castle 
his home, and the captain consented; but at the mid 
hour of the night the deck of the ship was paced by a 
stranger, who bore an air of authority, but was not seen 
at any other time. And at that hour, when sleep had 
sealed every lid unintluenced by a guilty conscience, the 
figure on the deck saw approaching the mansivun of De 
Darkligne, a gigantic dark figure, of portentous aspect 
and female form; and he shuddered, for even in the 
monster proportions of the shade he thought he could, 
or did involuntarily, detect a confused resemblance to a 
form once dear to him. And the mansion seemed lost 
in the dark shadow, like the sun in a December cloud; 
and the amazed watcher expected to see it whirled into 
the air or swallowed into the earth, when, as the legend 
runs, the cock’s shrill note announced the advent of day, 
when nothing of evil could wander abroad, and the 
shadow vanished. This did not diminish the watcher's 
amazement, and he said to himself :— 

“It is the offended shade of my murdered sister, 
come to reproach me with the tardiness or lukewarm. 
nezs of my vengeance, or to anticipate my sloth in 
avenging her murder. But I will await and see 
further.” 

And await he did, to see the same scene repeated 
night after night; and he fancied that as the figure 
turned to vanish before tlie warning of the cock, it be- 
stowed upon him a glance of reproach. And he com- 
municated what he had scen to the supposed captain of 
the schooner, who, we may as well tell in this place, 
was Kuute’s second in command of the mysterious ship, 
and had loved Kristine with a silent adoration frow his 
youth—and the captain said, “ Very good,” but no 
more. And on the night following the figure approached 
the castle as before, aud the watcher on deck saw ap- 
proach the river, in great haste, a man, who flung into 
the stream something that fluttered as it fell, and 
shrieked shrilly as it sank; and the figure put off ina 
boat, and having reached the schooner, said to the 
watcher, * Come, ‘the hour of vengeance is at hand ;” 
and at that moment a voice of wierd fierceness cried 
in their ears, “ Ir 1s pone!” and the shadow passed by 
them with the fury of the whirlwind, and the sound of 
thunder, and darkened the light of the moon; but for 
the light of the moon was substituted a blaze of such 
vivid brilliancy as to illuminate the landscape for miles 
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around, and the castle of Sir Pierre Darkligne was one 
mass of living flames ! 

“Do all perish there ?” asked Knute, in some dis- 
may, for his enmity embraced one only. 

“No,” replied his friend; “none save the guilty. 
The children are safe.” 

And that stately castle was on the morrow the black- 
ened, charred, shapeless mass that we now behold it. 
The very bones of Sir Pierre were burned to ashes; and 
those ashes no future proprietor of the soil has disturbed; 
and the place is haunted by the troubled ghost of the 
guilty Dutchman, and those of his no less guilty associ- 
ates, who were with him when he perished in the flames, 
for he had collected around him on the occasion as 
many as possible of his old comrades of the Terror. 


>?” 


THE LOVERS OF MOVILLE. * 


BY ERIONNACH. 


L. 
What can a maiden say 
With two lovers true ? 
If she marry one of them 
She leaveth one to rue ; 
If she marry neither 
*Twould be twice as bad, 
Neither will have merriment, 
And three may be sad! 
O! what can a maiden do 
With love in her breast, 
When, of her two lovers, 
She loves neither best ; 
When of her two lovers 
She loves both the same ? 
And if they make it hard to choose, 
She is not to blame! 


I. 
This and this—O! this was your ill, 
Fairy Mary Barry, 
Rose of Moville! 
That you couldn’t marry, 
That you mightn’t bide, 
That you shouldn’t tarry 
Lone by the tide— 
For the other young maids, 


* Moville is a pretty village of Innishowen, on the west 
shore of Lough Foyle. At the narrow entrance to this 
grand Lough is a sand-bar, where great billows (in Irish, 
Tonn, or as they are called now, The Tonns,) rush and 
burst even in calm days, when they presage a storm. 
There Manannan Mac Lir, the Celtic Ocean-god lies buried, 
and thence his spirit sallies at intervals. There, too, 
have happened many wrecks. The roar of The Tonns 
is heard several miles off. They form one of the famous 
“Three Waves of Erinn’ — The Wave of the North (in this 
place), the Wave of Rury (inDundrum Bay), and the Wave 
of Cliona (off Cape Clear); whenever Cuchulain smote his 
shield, The Three Waves lifted up their voices and 
answered. 

VOL. IIL. 





Good, ay, and gay, 
QO! the other young maids 
Were getting now to say— 
(And, if you were in their place, 
You wouldn't do it, pray 7) 
That, if she couldn’t marry, 
She should, to make amends, 
Leave the chance to some who could, 
Some among her friends! 


III. 
Mary’s mother died 
Afar in the south, 
Leaving her three roses 
Upon her cheeks and mouth, 
Leaving her, her dark hair, 
And kind hazel eye, 
To console the old man, 
That he shouldn’t die— 
Leaving her her sweet voice, 
But—leaving none 
To whom to tell her sorrows 
When she was gone. 
The old man she tended, 
Careful and kind, 
But all her little heart-breaks 
Kept in her mind. 


Iv. 
Woodbine is beautiful 
And safe on the spray ; 
If the bough be broken down, 
In every breath ‘twill sway ; 
If the bough be broken 
’Tis no less as fair, 
But beware the tempest-time 
And storm-gusts of air. 
And so, little Mary’s grief 
It darkened her brain, 
Until she sought a spae-wife, 
Some answer to gain ; 
She went to seek a spae-wife, 
But found a Holy Well, 
And lifting up her heart to God— 
Behold what befell! 


There and there—O! there while you pray, 
Softly come your lovers 
Watching your way ; 
Softly come your twu loves, 
And start back in hate, 
Speaking no menace 
And uttering no threat ; 
Uttering no word, but 
Looking a look, 
That challenged, so angrily, 
To turn from that nook— 
Before turning from you, 
One glance they took, 
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Then near came their angels, 
Nearer and more nigh, 

And the frozen waters of their hearts 
Troubled to a sigh! 


VI. 
How could they sadden her, 
Their sweet Mary there— 
Think or plan a bitter strife 
While she knelt in prayer ? 
So, when she, all startled 
At the sigh, arose, 
Snowy pale, and blushing red 
Like a mountain rose, 
O, one he stepped near to her 
And lovingly he spake :-— 
* Mary, and O Mary! 
I fear, for our sake 
This sorrow that grieves you 
Will end not, my heart! 
Alas, until we do decide 
For some time to part. 


VII. 
“ Outward, to-morrow morn, 
A ship leaves the bay, 
I will sail the ocean wide 
A year and a day; 
When the time is over 
I'll come back to you, 
Seeking who has constant been, 
And who has proved untrue.” 
O, then came his rival, 
And clasping his hand :— 
“T’'ll keep good faith to her and you, 
Tho’ I can’t leave Ireland ; 
Full many miles we'll sail down, 
I and my mother ill, 
And from Greencastle shore till then 
Shall never see Moville !” 


Vit. 
Then and then they all bade adieu, 
Mary and her lovers, 
Noble and true, 
Mary and her lovers, 
A word she couldn’t speak, 

But thro’ her tears, tenderly 
Kissed them, brow and cheek. 

She unto the old man, 

They unto the sea, 

With one long look behind them 
Parted The Three.— 

And when his mother died there 
Who nursed him on her knee, 
Who willingly sailed with him 

Although she was so ill, 
Strangers bore the dear load home, 

He wouldn’t see Moville ! 





Ix. 
Days wander slowly by, 
The year’s nearly past, 
Hark! upon the morrow morn 
The vow ends at last! 
Fisher of Greencastle 
In wild unrest, is he :— 
** Hasten, haste, O morrow morn ! 
O, haste quick to me, 


‘ Tl need to row, to-morrow morn, 


Right hard to reach Moville.” 
For still the Tonns grew louder, 
And night the blacker still, 

Till sudden, from its bosom 
Leapt the lightning red, 

And thunder after thunder shock 
Shook the sky o’erhead. 


x. 

“ God! guard the wanderers 
Who sail on the deep,” 

Prayed the thankful fisherman, 
Amid his broken sleep. 

Strange, as night wore onward, 
More strange each thunder shock, 

Sudden leapt the fisher up, 
And climbed high a rock: 

* A flash, so low? Great heavens, 
No lightning that can be, 

Hark, that sound ; ah, sorrow, 
The minute gun at sea !” 

Then, with desp’rate courage, 
He fired his cottage white, 

And in his sturdy boat sailed out, 
Far into the night. 


x1. 

Out and out—O out on the sea, 

Lifted, lowered, dashing, 
Steadfast went he, 

Lighted by the flashing 
From his cot of flame, 

’Till unto the dark ship, 
Wary he came— 

Ho, there's gold in plenty 
Tossed on the deck ! 

Captain and sailors 
Have fled from the wreck ; 

And now for his cottage burnt 
How little need he reck ? 

Gay, turning with treasure, 
Then—to hear a moan! 

No wonder that a bitter thought 
Smote him to the bone. 


xl. 
Who lyeth by the mast, 
Now, who lyeth there, 
Wounded, feeble, taint, and bronzed 
With forehead only fair ? 
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Wounded, feeble, fainting— 
Well the face he knew, 

Louder hummed an evil voice : 
Come, leave him in rue, 


Your cottage burned, love may be spurned, 


The gold all will save, 
His fate it is, not your hand, digs 
Your Rival bis grave.” 
Ah, he came of fathers 
Who served well their God, 
And lifting up his wounded foe, 
O’er the gold he trod. 


XII. 


Steadfast upon the cliff 
That looketh out to sea, 
Since the morning star arose, 
That fair maid, is she— 
Kneeling on the tall cliff 
Guarding fair Moville, 
Gazing ’gainst the breezy morp 
O’er seas tossing still. 
Far away, and far off 
And nearing so slow, 
O whence comes yon small boat 
And whither doth it go? 
Nearer yet, and nearer, 
It grates on the shore, 
And ah, that last, sweet, dying smile, 
She is bending o’er ! 


XIV. 


Thus and thus—O thus by the sea, 
‘Learful, smiling, sighing 
Met there The Three! 
Glad to be dying 
One spirit stole away 
He so loved his rival’s 
Great heart that day. 
Then, the lovers kissed him 
On the snowy brow, 
O, and on the kind lips, 
Stilled for ever now, 
And all his soul’s loving 
It came to bind their vow, 
And nevermore, thereafter, 
Love failed their hearts to fill— 
So living loved, so loving died, 
The Lovers of Moville. 





THE MUSICAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF DUBLIN. 


THE system of musical clubs or associations, which has 
latterly become so general in Dublin, as well as in most 
other leading cities of the United Kingdom, is not entirely 
of such recent growth as some may suppose. The 
“‘ Charitable and Musical Society,” the origin of which 
dates from a very early period in the reign of Anne, was 
founded by a number of amateurs, who were in the habit 
of meeting at the ‘Cross Keys” tavern in Christ Church 
Yard, its object being to organise funds for discharging 
the liabilities of confined debtors, whose condition in 
those days, was very pitiable indeed. It was pre- 
ceded, however, by a club on a more limited basis, 
and with a less accurately defined purpose, called 
the “ Bull’s Head Society,” from the circumstance of 
its meetings being held at the ‘ Bull’s Head” tavern 
in Fishamble Street. The members ofthe “ Bull’s 
Head” met on every Friday evening, and after the per- 
formance of a miscellaneous selection of music, ‘* conclud- 
ed the night with catch singing, mutual friendship and 
harmony.” ‘The programme was regularly arranged by 
a committee, and the members paid a subscription of an 
English crown each. An annual dioner was held in 
December, and the “ season” closed in May, when the 
funds in the hands of the treasurer were distributed in 
accordance with the design of the founders. In some 
instances they were given to the Dublin Society to be 
awarded as premiums, but “ more frequently,” says the 
historian of Dublin City, “a committee was appointed 
to visit the various gaols of the city, and compound for 
the liberation of the distressed incarcerated debtors, 
large numbers of whom were thus restored to liberty.” 
It was in the year 1723, that the club expanded into 
the “ Charitable and Musical Society,” with the regular- 
ly defined object of procuring the liberation of dis- 
tressed debtors. The president at this period was 
John Neal, a music publisher, and the condition of the 
society while under his sway is the subject of some 
amusing doggrel by one of its members, of which the fol- 
lowing is a specimen. 


‘While honest Neal the mallet bore, 
Who filled the chair in days of yore. 
There lawyers met and eke physicians, 
Attorneys, proctors, politicians, 
Divines, ol students, from the college, 
Men full of speculative knowledge, 


* * * * 


* * * ~ 


Some poets, painters, and musicians, 
Mechanics and mathematicians. 


* * * * 


Some gentlemen, some lords and squires, 
Some Whigs and Tories and highflyers, 
Some Papists, Protestants, Dissenters, 
Sit cheek by jole at all adventures, 
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* * * * 


Meanwhile the jug, just like the ocean, 
Was always in perpetual motion.” 


_ This confession by one of its members of the convi- 
vial character of the society, is borne out by the fact, that 
Swift directed his sub-Dean and Chapter, to punish any 
member of his choir who should appear at ‘* the club of 
fiddlers in Fishamble Street ;’—an order which does not 
appear to have had the desired effect, as the Dean in a 
subsequent manifesto names three members of his ‘ re- 
bellious choir,” Taberner, Phipps, and Church, “ who in 
violation of my sub-Dean’s order in December last, at 
the instance of some obscure persons unknown, presum- 
ed to sing and fiddle at the club above mentioned,” and 
then directs the sub-Dean to proceed to the extremity of 
expulsion ifthe said vicars should be found “ ungovern- 
able, impenitent or self-sufficient.” The members of the 
society having accumulated sufficient funds for the pur- 
pose, decided on erecting a building for their future mu- 
sical performances, and on Friday the 2nd October 1741, 
the new music hall, (now Fishamble Street Theatre), 
was opened for the first time with a concert, “ for the 
entertainment of the Charitable and Musical Society.” 

One of the members of the society has left an elabor- 
ate description in verse of the new building, with which 
its present dilapidated state contrasts mournfully : 


‘“‘ The architect has here displayed his art 
fl decorations proper for each part ; 

The cornice, dentills, and the curious mould, 
The fret work and the vaulted roof behold, 
The hollow arches and the bold design 

In every part with symmetry divine.” 


Handel, who arrived in Dublin a few weeks after 
the hall had been publicly opened, hired it for the pur- 
pose of giving a series of concerts, which proved em- 
inently successful, as Handel himself states in a letter to 
Charles Jennens, by whom the words of the Messiah 
were selected. Handel says, “the nobility did me the 
honour to make amongst themselves a subscription for 
six nights, which did fili a room of six hundred persons, 
so that I needed not to sell one ticket at the door. I 
cannot sufficiently express the kind treatment I re- 
ceived here; but the politeness of this generous nation 
cannot be unknown to you, so I let you judge of the 
satisfaciion I enjoy, passing my time with honour, profit, 
and pleasure.” It is still a vexed question as to where 
the “ Messiah” was first publicly produced, and, like the 
authorship of “ Junius,” the matter will, in all proba- 
bility, continue to remain just as it is. The general belief 
on the subject is, that it was first heard by a Dublin 
audience ; but Mr. Gilbert, in his learned history, is of 
opinion that “no adequate evidence has yet been ad- 
duced to disprove the contrary assertion of Mainwaring, 
the contemporary and biographer of the composer.” 
There is no doubt, however, that one of the first public 
performances of this sublime work—if not the very 
first—took place under the direction of Handel himself, 
at the Music Hall, on the 13th April, 1742, for the joint 





benefit of Mercer’s Hospital and the Charitable and Mus. 
cal Society, when a sum of nearly four hundred pounds 
was collected. The audience exceeded seven hundred 
persons, and the newspapers of the day contain adver. 
tisements, in which the stewards of the charitable and 
musical society request the ladies to attend without their 
hoops, and the gentlemen without their swords, in order 
to economise space as much as possible. It is but right 
to state, that Mr. Horatio Townsend, in his entertaining 
little work, “* Handel’s Visit to Dublin,” leans to the 
opinion that this was the first public performance of the 
“ Messiah” ever given. Handel left Ireland on the 13th 
August, 1742, having given another performance of the 
“ Messiah” on the 3rd June preceding. In 1743, Dr, 
Arne, the composer of the celebrated air, “ Rule Bri- 
tannia,” gave a series of concerts at the Hall, and Han. 
del’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus” was performed on the 11th 
February, 1748, for the benefit of the Lying-in Hospital, 
by the command of the Earl of Harrington, Lord Lieu. 
tenant. The cost of a ticket to the concerts of the 
Charitable and Musical Society itself was half a guinea, 
and some idea of the good which it effected may be 
formed from the fact, that from the time of its forma- 
tion, at the commencement of the century, up to 1750, 
it procured the release of nearly twelve hundred debtors, 
whose accumulated debts exceaded nine thousand pounds, 
besides which, a sum of money was presented to each 
debtor on his enlargement. The “ Musical Academy,” 
founded by the accomplished Lord Mornington, in 1759, 
gave its concerts at the Hall. This society was not, as 
its name would indicate, formed with a view of diffusing 
musical education—it was purely charitable ; and “in 
four years, by loans of small sums of about four pounds 
each, it relieved nearly thirteen hundred distressed fa- 
milies.” The Academy reckoned among its members 
“persons moving in the highest spheres of society,” and 
all professors or mercenary teachers of music were ¢x- 
cluded. The members met once a week for private 
practice, once a month in a more public manner, on 
which occasions a select audience was admitted, by 
ticket ; and once a year a grand public performance took 
place for the benefit of some charity, and to this all who 
paid were admitted. The Academy continued its de- 
lightful meetings for several years; but eventually, 
through the death of some and the negligence of others, 
it gradually died out, and “charity lost a powerful and 
profitable advocate.” We have at present an academy 
of music, also supported by “ persons moving in the 
highest spheres of society,” but constituted for a diffe- 
reat purpose—namely, to bring within the reach of per- 
sons in moderate circumstances the advantages of a 
first-class musical education. The academy was found- 
ed about ten years since, and is supported by the sub- 
scriptions of members and the pupils’ fees. An ama- 
teur concert is also given for its benefit aunually, in 
which the ladies and gentlemen of the first rank take 
part, thus far adopting the principle of the old academy. 
All the leading professors, vocal and instrumental, in 
Dublin, are engaged for the instruction of the pupils, 
whose progress is displayed at an annual concert, to 
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which the pnblic is admitted at a moderate charge. 
Public assemblies, balls, and exhibitions were also 
given at the Music Hall, from time to time ; and in 
the year 1771, the “ Constitutional Free Debating 
Society” began its meetings there. John Neal, the 
president and treasurer of the old “ Bull’s Head So- 
ciety,” who ultimately became the proprietor of the 
Hall, died in the year 1769, at a very advanced 
age. His son, Surgeon John Neal, was esteemed one 
of the first amateur violin performers in Europe. In 
1793, the Hall was converted into a private theatre, 
having previously fallen a good deal into disuse, owing 
to the rise of the Rotunda as a place of public enter- 
taimment. The company was under the management of 
the Earl of Westmeath and Frederick Jones, afterwards 
lessee of the Theatre Royal. A Philharmonic Society 
existed in Dublin from an early period in the eighteenth 
century; for in the year 1742, Dr. Arne, his wife, and 
Mrs. Cibber, gave a series of concerts at the “ great 
rom” of the Philharmonic Society, opposite to St. 
John’s Church, in Fishamble-street. The concert of the 
society for the year 1744 comprised in their programme 
all the leading classical works then written, with an 
oratorio—‘ Solomon’s Temple”—~ written by one Broad- 
way, organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. This work, 
we may fairly suppose, can have had little merit, as it is 
now unknown, save to the musical antiquarian. ‘The 
Incorporated Irish Musical Fund Society” was founded 
in the year 1796, and, like many other successful orga- 
nizations, had a very humble beginning. It was origi- 
nated by some half-dozen members of the Crow-street 
theatre orchestra, the object being to afford relief to 
distressed musicians, and to provide for destitute widows 
and orphans. As soon as the funds subscribed amounted 
to a thousand pounds, an Act of Parliament was ob- 
_ tained and the society incorporated. In a few years the 
committee was enabled to invest £6,000 in bank stock, 
and subsequently a further sum of £4,000 was sunk in 
grand canal debentures, which, owing to the gradual 
depreciation in their value, are now worth £1,800 only. 
The affairs of the society are managed in the most effec- 
tive and unostentatious manner, and its prosperous con- 
dition is in the highest degree creditable to the members 
of the musical profession in Ireland. ‘The talented and 
zealous secretary, Mr. R. M. Levey, has done much to 
alvance its interest, omitting no opportunity of bringing 
forward its claims where there is any chance of their being 
practically recognised. Owing mainly to his exertions a 
grand performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” was given for its 
benefit, in the year 1857, on which occasion the gifted 
Irish songstress, Catherine Hayes, gave her services 
gratuitously, as did also all the leading members of the 
profession in Dublin, Mr. Joseph Robinson conducting. 
Several hundred pounds were realized by this perform- 
ance, In the year 1859, the “ Messiah” was again per- 
formed, for the joint benefit of the society and of Mer- 
cer's Hospital, when Madame Lind Goldschmidt sang 
gratuitously, A very large sum was produced by this 
performance, as there was a full band rehearsal in the 
day time, to which the public was admitted, at five shil- 





lings a ticket. Several of the other performers who 
were brought from England for the occaston, were paid 
for their services, but Mr. Robinson arranged and con- 
ducted the entire performance without any remuneration. 
Mr. Levey also led the orchestra on the same liberal 
terms. The Anacreontic Society was founded about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, for the practice and 
encouragement of vocal and instrumental music. It was 
supported by all the lovers of the art in the higher ranks 
of Irish society, and continued its meetings down to the 
year 1845-6, when it was dissolved, and merged in the 
new Philharmonic, which, with the Antient Concert 
Society, is the principal musical association at pre- 
sent existing in Dublin. The Philharmonic seems to 
be well managed and successful, and for some years the 
Antients continued under the direction of its accom- 
plished and energetic conductor, Mr. Joseph Robin- 
son, to follow out strictly the career which its 
founders proposed for it. All the great choral works 
were produced at its concerts, season after season, in 
the most complete and effective manner, sustained by 
local talent, alone. It is needless to dilate upon the per- 
manently beneficial effects of such performances, con- 
ducted insucha style, on the musical taste of the public ; 
that good has resulted from them therecan be no ques- 
tion, but it is, unfortunately, the fact, that latterly the 
Antient Concert Society has been compelled to aban- 
don, partially at least, its original vocation, and to 
resort frequently to performances which, for want of 
any more distinctive appellation, have come to be 
designated “ miscellaneous,” frequently unaided by 
any orchestra whatever. Can it be that the same 
state of things which drove Handel, in despair, from 
London to the “ Hibernian shore,” has now arisen in 
Dublin—that the tide of refined and elevated taste 
upon which he was so triumphantly upborne here, 
has receded from us, or abandened us altogether ? 
It is certain that a positive relapse has occurred in 
our musical taste, of which this alteration in the course 
of the Antients is, to some extent, a decided indi- 
cation. The craving for novelty and variety—the 
source of many evils—has, for a time, overmastered 
the higher intellectual instincts which should have 
the principal share in the guidance and formation of 
a correct taste, and the result is—what has been 
stated—a forced abandonment of the regular choral 
performances of the society, and the substitution of 
a melange of part singing (admirable, no doubt, but 
not a fitting test of the Antients’ resources,) and 
violin and piano forte soli at its recent concerts. Is 
it possible that there can be no remedy for this? 
We scarcely think so. The Antient Concert Society 
is, after all, not to be taken as fully representing the 
existing musical tendencies of the people of Dublin, 
being, as it is,a select and rather exclusive body. 
If it were reconstructed on a more liberal and 
extended basis, so as to become possessed of those 
expansive principies which would enable it gradually to 
assume the proportions of a great national institution, 
instead of a mere local club, there are many reasons to 
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warrant the belief that the experiment would result in 
complete success. We have an example before us in 
the Sacred Harmonic Society of London, the aim of 
which is identical with that which the founders of the 
Antients had in view. This great society is in a healthy 
and prosperous state, simply, we believe, because in its 
management there is nothing of that narrow and exclu- 
sive spirit, which, if adhered to in the case of the 
Antients, must end in its practical dissolution. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society reckons on its list of members 
peers, merchants, traders, and shop-keepers; in fact, 
any person, no matter what his particular trade, calling, 
or occupation, of respectable character, is admissible to 
the society on the payment of the requisite subscription. 
It is difficult to believe that Dublin, the metropolis of 
a nation whose love of musical art is one of its distinct 
national characteristics, has not within it the materials 
of a great choral society, which instead of dragging on 
a precarious existence on sufferance (the condition being 
apparently, as before observed, the abandonment of the 
purpose for which it was constituted), might become a 
permanent national institution. It is right to guard 
ourselves from the imputation of supposing or suggest- 
ing that the present anomalous condition of the society, 
is in any degree owing to the influence or wishes of its 
talented conductor. The very reverse is, we believe, 
the case; persons with little or no capacity for appre- 
ciating the great classical compositious, with which alone 
the Antients has any legitimate concern, have evidently 
obtained such a voice in its councils as to lead it gradu- 
ally but steadily away from the right path, in a foolish and 
profitless competition with other societies of an entirely 
different character, merely because they seemed to at- 
tract a larger share of public support. That this policy 
is not a dignified one, it requires no argument to de- 
monstrate—that it has, so far, proved unsuccessful as a 
means of securing increased patronage, is a matter of 
notoriety. We ardently trust that an effort will be made 
to rectify this unfortunate state of things before the 
commencement of the ensuing musical season—if not to 
the fall extent suggested in an earlier part of this paper, 
at least so far as to bring back the society to its original 
distinctive purpose, and to keep that purpose continually 
in view in all its future proceedings. Better to have 
only two, nay, even one, concert in the season, such as 
the society gave in the earlier and more flourishing 
period of its existence, than half a dozen of those 
“miscellaneous” entertainments which it has latterly 
given, and which were Antient Concerts only in the 
name. A great choral society, it is to be hoped, 
Dublin will have, in any case, before long; the vocal 
material exists in profusion and only requires ordinary 
training and organization, to render it equal to the 
highest requirements of art. The disposition to support 
an institution of the kind, founded on broad popular 
principles, we believe also exists, and consequently pro- 
per exertion only is needed to bring the project, if once 
entered upon, to a successful issue. 


H.N. L. 








THE OLD HOUSE ON THE ESPLANADE, 
BY FRANCES CROSBY. 
(Concluded from our last. ) 


‘Was it a caprice or a presentiment that made me 
pause as we stood on the threshold, and implore of my 
sister not to enter the gloomy pile that had most 
fitly received the name of the ‘ Maison Noire?” What 
was it that turned my blood cold as the shade of the 
overhanging roof fell on us in the darkened doorway? 
Was it fancy that made me hear wailing, mournful voices 
whispering in the leaves that rustled overhead, warning 
us to return while it was yet time? Would to God 
we had done so, my lost sister ! 

* But Estelle only laughed merrily, and told me I was 
turning coward in broad daylight. She would not re. 
turn, why should she ? So we entered, leaving the heavy 
door ajar, and passed out into the neglected court-yard 
and on to the dwelling-house. 

“ Allexactly as Estelle had seen it in her strange dreams, 

“ Need I dwell upon our feelings, as, awed and con- 
founded, we passed from room to room, exchanging 
looks of bewilderment and dismay, no longer daring 
to raise our trembling veices above a whisper? Estelle’s 
merriment was hushed, and each time I glanced at her 
face, I could see the shadows deepen into a more solemn 
thoughtfulness. And yet, when I whispered an entreaty 
that she would come away, she shook her head, and said 
she must see all—al/. And that with a dreamy fixity 
of purpose most foreign to her usual gentle manner. 

*¢ At length we had seen every nook and corner of the 
place, and with a feeling of infinite relief I turned to 
leave it. In silence Estelle accompanied me. As we 
passed out on the terrace on which the house stood, a 
ghastly look came into her face, and clutching my arm 
tightly, she pointed to the court-yard below, with a 
wild scared cry of ‘ Look there !” 

*‘T did look, and this time I saw nothing to alarm me, 
save indeed the ghastly hue of my sister’s face. Stand- 
ing by the great stone basin in the centre was our father, 
and with him a stranger of noble and dignified 
appearance. I was indeed a little surprised that they 
should be there, but I could see nothing alarming in the 
matter. I said a few soothing words to Estelle, who 
already began to look more composed, and in obedience 
to a sign from my father, 1 descended the terrace steps 
and advanced towards him, followed more slowly by my 
sister. We were at once introduced to the stranger, 
who, it appeared, had come to look at the old mansion, 
to see if anything might be made of it as a residence. 
4 © Don Alonzo de Penalosa, for such was the stranger's 
name, was a handsome man of about twenty-five or six, 
tall, and slenderly made, and with the proud ease of 
carriage peculiar to his country. His olive complexion, 
dark, brilliant eyes, softened by their drooping lids, and 
grave expression, were also Spanish. His hair was 
black as jet and singularly beautiful, his nose straight, 
his dark beard and moustache long and silky. I have 
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described him thus minutely, because I would not have 
ou imagine that it was from any personal defect or 
blemish that arose the distrust and vague feeling of 
aversion with which he from the first inspired me. So 
utterly groundless was it that I did my best to conceal 
and overcome it. Inthe first effort I succeeded ; in the 
second my attempts were vain. 

“ Strange to say, he seemed almost as much moved at 
sight of Estelle as she had been on first seeing him. 
His brown cheek paled perceptibly, and it was with an 
evident effort that he was able to employ towards her 
even the customary forms of politeness. His voice was 
very soft and musical, and even his foreign accent was 
rather pleasing than otherwise. As he began to speak, 
Estelle, whose eyes had been fixed on the ground, 
raised them timidly, and turned on him an earnest, 
enquiring glance that I could not at all understand, 
bat before which his dark eyes flashed, and his cheek 
flushed deeply. Then with blashing face she averted 
her gaze, and looked no more towards the stranger. 

“To everyone’s surprise, the Spaniard purchased the 
gloomy old ‘ Maison Noire’ from my father. Workmen 
were at once employed to raze the house to the ground. 
And then, when people were speculating as to the style 
of mansion the wealthy Don would construct for his 
future residence ; lo! he began and rebuilt an exact 
copy of the house he had just demolished ; the only 
difference being, that one ‘ Maison Noire’ was new and 
the other had been old: the one was magnificently 
furnished, the other had been a total ruin. 

“And my Estelle? Alas, my Estelle no longer ! 
She was so changed that I could hardly have believed 
she was indeed my own merry little sister. Her day- 
dreams were more frequent than ever, and of her 
night-dreams she shrank from speaking. With me, 
who loved her so well and truly—God knows how well, 
my child!—she was silent, reserved, and dull. Only 
in the presence of the Spaniard, who had become almost 
domesticated at our house, did she seem fully to exist. 
Bat even then she was no longer her former bright, 
happy self ; she had changed into a timid creature who 
would tremble and flush if only a gleam of his dark 
eye rested upon her fora moment. Her love for him 
was like adoration. Poor child, poor, gentle Estelle! 

“For they were lovers from the first; next betrothed; 
lastly, he took her from me entirely, promising to love 
and cherish her in all fervour ; although, unaccountably 
to myself, I would have kept her from him if I could. 
But of course I was powerless to do so, though it nearly 
broke my heart to have her leave me. 

“They were married in April, but it was not until the 
following October they returned to Courtrai. My heart 
used to sink whenever I thought of my Estelle being 
brought to live in the strange house that I at times 
thought to have exercised an evil influence on her life ; 
A house, connected with which there was certainly 
some mysterious link that joined a corresponding link 
in her existence. In vain I tried to shake off my fears, 
to laugh at myself as superstitious. I could not rid 





myself of the remembrance of the three months during 
which Estelle’s dreams had been of the old house— 
dreams in which she had so wondrously become ac- 
quainted with scenes of which she had no other know- 
ledge—dreams leading to the visit to the “ Maison 
Noire,” in which she had first met with the man who 
was now her husband. And to end all, the ac- 
quaintance commenced in the Old House was to ter- 
minate in a residence beneath its gloomy roof. I could 
not shake off my apprehensions, do what I would. 

“How closely I watched my child after her return]! 
Her words, her actions, her very glances came under 
my observation, and all were keenly scrutinized. But 
it ended in my saying to myself, “ Thank God! she is 
happy.” 

** But this was not to last. A couple of months had 
hardly passed when the shadow of the “* Maison Noire” 
began to fad upon my sister. She could not deceive 
me. I saw too well that something was troubling and 
grieving her, weighing upon her mind, and rendering 
her life restless and unhappy. And yet, when I ven- 
tured to question her, she evaded my enquiries by ask- 
ing how a wife could be unhappy, loving and beloved 
as she was ? or some such light shifting of ground. So 
I was forced to leave her to herself, and to see her 
daily growing paler and thinner, and her manner more 
subdued, and her glance less bright, and her smile less 
frequent. 

“One day in the month of December, a messenger 
came to summon me to the Maison Noire to spend the 
day with my sister, who was not very well. I found 
her in her dressing-room, cowering by the fire, and 
hardly was I within the room when she threw herself 
into my arms, and laying her head wearily on my 
bosom, burst into a perfect passion of tears and sobs. 
In vain I by turns soothed her and scolded her; the 
tears and sobs continued, and it was a full hour before 
she was again restored to anything like quiet. I now 
ventured to ask for her husband, whom I had not seen 
for some days. 

*¢No,’ she said, her face darkening as she spoke, 
‘he has been writing in his study every day for a week 
now. Do you know, Camille, that even I have never 
been within that room since I came here as mis- 
tress ?” 

“T replied, with an anxious glance at her troubled 
face, that as she had never before told me so, [ was 
of course ignorant of the fact. 

*¢Tt is so, then, and, Camille, I have sent for thee 
to tell thee of what has been long preying upon my 
mind, and which I can no longer bear to keep shut up 
within my breast. Thou wilt hold the trust sacred, 
my sister ?” 

“T assured her I would do so, and she continued, 
leaning all the time against me, with her head droop- 
ing on my breast, and her eyes fixed gloomily on the 
fire— 

«You remember the first time yousaw Don Alonzo, 
my sister ?” 
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‘+ Of course; it was the very day we came to the old 
house that stood here,” and I shuddered involuntarily. 

_ £Yes, that was the first time you saw him, I know. 
But, Camille, 7 had seen him long before.’ 
“My child! you are but in jest !—How could that 
be? Thou knowest he only arrived in our town on 
_ the morning of that day! My poor little sister, I fear 
thou art ill, and—”’ I was stopped by Estelle, who, 
without looking up or otherwise changing her position, 
laid her little palm softly over my mouth. 

“** Hush !’ she said, in the same gloomy, unnatural 
way as before, ‘thou knowest nothing about it, Camille, 
but I am going to tell thee all. I know thou hast not 
forgotten the strange, haunting dreams that drew me 
so irresistibly to this old house. Well, in those dreams, 
aad in the old house, I met my present husband long 
before the day on which we met him in person in 
the court-yard below. Thou knowest how startled I 
was at seeing him there, Camille ?’ 

“¢ Yes, I remember ; but he was just as much start- 
led at secing thee, and I very naturally set both effects 
down to the same cause—love at first sight. And 
indeed, my child, thou art in the wrong to think so 
much of —’ 

*** Hush !’ she cried again, stopping me in her dreary 
way, while I felt really alarmed at her wild words, 
though I dared not shew it. ‘ Hush, Camille, let me 
finish my story. Not a merry one, God knows. But 
it was fate. I dreamt of this house, and of a stranger 
I had never seen, save in my sleep. I came hither, 
and here I met that stranger face to face. That is my 
story, so far. He in his dreams, visited a desolate old 
house where he saw a young girl he had never seen 
save in his sleep. He, too, came hither, on the very 
day of my visit, to meet me face to face. I knew him, 
and he knew me; we recognised each other, in the 
body, where we had so often met in spirit. That was 
the beginning. Now the old house overshadows the 
two dreamers, so mysteriously destined for each other. 
And ought they not be happy in their fate 7” 

I was so bewildered by her words, so horritied at the 
terrible suspicion her speech suggested, that I could 

hardly reply. 1 forced myself to speak. 

* My child,” I said, “ that is a pretty romance, truly, 
but thou hast not told me how it was, that the second 
dreamer—a foreigner—knew where to come in search 
of the old house. How could he know that such a 
house was in existence ?” 

*** That I know not,’ she replicd, in a subdued tone ; 
‘that I know not, for he never told me. And, Camille, 
I dare not ask him when he does not wish to tell. I 
love him too well to anger him, or to make his dark 
eyes burn, as I have seen them do, when anything 
irritated him.” She shivered, and nestled up closer to 
my side—poor, poor, gentle Estelle ! 

“Suddenly she started up straight, but still gazing 
into the fire, and began speaking again hurriedly and 
constrainedly, while she gently but firmly resisted the 
hand that would have drawn her back to my breast. 








“¢ And now, Camille, listen to the rest. No, I must 
not be interrupted this time. Let me finish what | 
have .to say, then thou canst talk. I said just now 
that I had never entered my husband’s study since | 
came to this house as mistress. He shut me out, as 
one unworthy of his confidence, and never allowed me 
to put afoot across the threshold. He keeps the outer 
door constantly locked, and if I wish to speak to him 
while he is there, he lets me stand without; he comes 
out into the corridor to me, and goes back again, re- 
locking his door as against a thiefor aspy. And this is 
not the worst. It isnot enough to see myself excluded 
from his confidence in such a way, but I must look on 
and see him extend to others the trust denied to me— 
his wife. For that Spanish servant of his, Diego, is 
free to go in or out while I am excluded. Think of 
that, Camille, how infinitely painful to my feelings !’ 

‘She had become greatly excited, and springing up, 
she began to pace the room with hurried, uneven steps, 
moaning softly the while, and twisting her fingers to- 
gether in a restless nervous way, that had always been 
habitual to her when excited. After a few minutes, 
however, she seemed to have recovered her composure— 
if composure it could be called—and of her own accord 
she resumed her seat beside me and went on. 

“© ¢ But spite of all, I have been there! Locks and 
bolts, and unkind distrust failed to exclude me. In my 
sleep I have been there, Camille !’ 

“¢Tt was about a month ago I first dreamed of it, 
I had been fretting all day at seeing myself excluded 
from the confidence of one for whom I could gladly lay 
down my life. I could never give thee any idea of my 
love for my husband, Camille, never! And the more 
one loves, the more keenly does one feel the pain of 
such a slight—of any slight. 

“© | felt so wretched that night! My heart was burn- 
ing within me, and every thing seemed to increase the 
very pain I felt there. I even felt jealous—ah, so 
jealous! of the Spanish servant, who had been in and 
out of my husband’s room several times during the day. 
I was yet brooding over this when I fell asleep, leaving 
Alonzo still shut up in his study. 

‘** T dreamt then, that I awoke and heard the carillon 
ring the hour. When it had ceased the solemn clock 
struck one. My husband had not yet returned. Then 
I felt a strange restlessness and longing to go and seek 
him. I rose, threw on my dressing-gown, and passed 
into his dressing-room, of which the door was open. 
He was not there, nor had I expected there to find 
him Remember, my sister, that this was but a dream. 

“*T entered the corridor leading to my husband’s pri- 
vate rooms. Here everything looked so ghastly that I 
trembled, and could hardly summon courage to proceed. 
The moonbeams, broken by the overhanging roof, 
assumed the most fantastic shapes as they slanted 
across the corridor, and the shadows of the trees, in 
parts impeding the light altogether, fell black and thick 
upon the walls and ground, But arming myself with 
the holy sign of the cross, I stepped over the pale 
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streams of light, and through the waving gloomy 
shadows, and stood breathless at the study door. J 
knocked, but in doing so, the door, to my surprise, 
yielded to my light touch. The next moment I stood 
for the first time within the room, lighted by the moon- 
beams, and tenantless save by myself, the intruder. 
Satisfied that I was alone, I looked curiously around. 

“+The room was handsomely fitted up as a study, the 
walls being lined with book-cases, the centre table 
strewn with volumes and papers, apparently in recent 
use. To my right, asI entered, was the door that I 
knew led into the inner room. And on either side of 
this doorway hung large pictures, that at once rivetted 
my attention. 

“¢The first was that of my husband, Don Alonzo. 
A full-length picture, and a splendid likeness. The 
dress was curious, and such as [ had never seen save 
in pictures of the olden times, and certainly, but that 
I felt sure it could only be the portrait of my husband, 
I should have imagined it to represent some handsome 
cavalier who lived and died long,long ago. As it was, 
I marvelled much that he should keep such a picture 
shut up here without ever shewing it to me, who would 
surely have valued it more even than its original could do. 

“But the second picture, Camille, how shall I de- 
scribe it ? 

“¢Tt was that of an old woman, withered and with 
snow-white hair, but of a stately commanding carriage. 
She was clad in a dark, flowing robe of antique cut; a 
tight-fitting coif of black velvet covered her head, only 
allowing an arch of silvered hair above the brow to 
remain visible. Over this was thrown a veil that fell 
in graceful folds even to her feet. But it was the face 
that struck me, my sister. It was a handsome face for 
an old woman, with dark, bright eyes, a delicately 
formed nose, and small thin mouth. But the expression 
was horrible. The eyes seemed to glisten with a snake- 
like gleam that alone would have been most repulsive, 
and when joined with the sneering, crafty, cruel lips, 
was downright frightful. 

“¢T was still gazing at this picture when a smothered 
sound of voices, proceeding from the inner room, fell 
upon my ear. I started and listened intently. 


with whose sonorous tones I had by this time become 
familiar. This lasted for a couple of minutes, and then 
there was a momentary silence broken by a laugh, so 
fiendish, so mocking, so horrible, that without a pause, 
I turned and fied, I reached my own apartment, and 
threw myself, terrified and panting, into my bed. Just 
then I awoke with a start, to find that it was but a dream, 
and that the pale moonbeams, streaming full upon the 
bed, fell upon my husband’s face as he lay asleep beside 
me ! 

“Hush! I know what thou wouldst say, my sister, 
but I have not done yet. I must finish my story. 


“*¢ Although this dream made a profound impression 
on me, I thought not of attaching any importance to 
it, 


But I could not help thinking of it very frequently. 


Tre- ; 
cognised my husband’s voice, speaking in the language | 











Do what I would, I could not forget the malignant 
face in the strange picture I had seen, nor the fiendish 
sound of the laugh I had heard in my sleep. These 
haunted me, and the more fixedly that I had resolved 
not to speak of my dream. ‘lo my husband, for many 
reasons, I could not do so. 

“¢Tt was about a month after that this dream re- 
curred ;—exactly a month, I believe, for the moon was 
at its full again. And that is now two nights ago. 

“¢Tt began, as before, by my listening to the carillon 
ring the hour, and the church clock strike one. I had 
a full recollection of what had passsed in the former 
dream, and when the longing came upon me to rise 
and seck my husband, as before, I shuddered as I re- 
called the sneering, cruel face of the old woman in the 
picture, and shrank from the possible recurrence of the 
unearthly laugh that even now rang in my ears. But 
the impulse was too strong for me ; I was powerless to 
resist. I rose, traversed the shadowy corridor as before, 
and entered the study, once more open tome. Again 
I stood before the pictures, and again I heard my hus- 
band’s voice from within. 

“*<This time I did not fly. I knelt down, pushed 
aside the curtain that hung before the doorway, and 
looked through the keyhole from which the light 
streamed. I had a full view of the inner room and its 
inmates.’ 

“ Here she paused for an instant, and with a sudden 
movement nestled up against me as before. I folded 
my arms round her, sadly troubled as I was, and 
kissed her pale brow, but without speaking. After a 
moment she went on— 

“¢The room was hung with black, and lighted by a 
massive silver lamp that depended from the ceiling by 
chains of the same metal. By this light I saw, to my 
horror and unutterable dread, the living original of the 
horrible picture beside me! At her feet, kneeling, as 
if in earnest supplication, was my husband. His back 
was towards me, but I could not be mistaken. Just 
then, the same mocking laugh I had before heard re- 
sounded through the room, proceeding from the thin, 
cruel lips of the hag. With a despairing gesture the 
petitioner rose to his feet and turned to the door, I 
sprang up, fled, and reaching my own room, sank faint- 
ing upon the bed. ‘This time I did not awake until the 
morning light filled the room. 

** But this time I was utterly upset by the repetition of 
the horrible dream. It haunts me, pursues me, tortures 
me, and I cannot bear to be one moment alone. ‘To my 
husband, as I said before, I cannot tell my story. 
Therefore, my sister, have I sent for thee ; thou must 
remain with me and comfort me. And now I have 
done, speak to me as thou wilt.’ 

“What could | say? I was so deeply impressed by 
the dreary, hopeless solemnity of her words and manner, 
that I could hardly shake off the fears that hung over 
me, and had gone on increasing since she began to 
speak. I trembled to think of her mind being indeed 
affected, and yet I could not rid myself of the dread- 
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ful thought. But I forced myself to speak cheerfully ; 
jesting with her for her credence in what seemed but 
foolish dreams, naturally resulting from her having 
allowed her mind to dwell continuously on the subject. 
I said she was still but a silly, romantic child, and 
that I should remain with her myself, until I saw her 
in better spirits, and in a more reasonable frame of 
mind. It did her good to be treated so. Little by 
little she became more cheerful, and as days passed on, 
I made her smile at her former terrors. Early in 
spring came a little baby-blossom, fair as the snow- 
drop that bared its delicate bells in welcome to the 
season that gave it birth, but alas! even more fragile. 

** Before the snowdrop had disappeared, the angel- 
blossom was laid in the earth, and the fresh grass was 
already growing on its grave. And such was the 
young mother’s grief, that she fell dangerously ill, and 
a second time I was obliged to take up my abode at 
the Maison Noire, to watch and guard her. 

_. “One night, when I was seated beside her as she slept, 
the sound of the carillon, followed by one stroke of the 
clock, brought back to my mind, with uncomfortable 
vividness, the strange nature of the dreams of which 
Estelle had last told me. Her husband had just been 
in the room to inquire for her, and finding her peacefully 
asleep, had retired again. I had heard his footsteps 
echoing along the corridor without, until they ceased at 
the mysterious door; and I listened to him enter and 
lock the door after him. The Sceur Grise, who had 
been up with Estelle the whole of the previous night, 
was now fast asleep in an arm-chair by the fire. Not 
a sound was audible in the room, save the light breath- 
ing of the patient and the deeper respiration of the nurse. 
The moonlight was this night so clear and beautiful, 
that I had drawn wide the curtains to give it admission. 

‘Suddenly it occurred to me that for some minutes 
past I had only heard the deep breathing of the nurse 
in the room. I leant over Estelle, and, to my alarm, 
could find no breath from her lips. I touched-her, and 
she felt cold. The only sign of life about her was the 
faint and irregular pulsation of the heart, and this, too, 
ceased while my hand yet rested upon it. Seriously 
alarmed, I summoned the nurse to my aid, and we set 
about restoring animation. After a lapse of about ten 
minutes the heart began to beat again, respiration re- 
turned, and I soon had the satisfaction of seeing her 
open her eyes. But hardly had she done so, when, with 
a wild glance around, and a trembling, wild ery of “ my 
child!—my child!” she threw herself into my arms, 
apparently in a paroxysm of terror. When she was 
sufficiently recovered to speak, she motioned the nurse 
away, and in quivering, whispered tones, told me she 
had been a third time in the mysterious chamber. 

“¢ But not as before,’ she added, shuddering; ‘this 
time, just as the stroke of one was dying on the night 
air, the horrible old woman was at my bedside—there, 
in that spot—to bid me rise and follow her. I obeyed, 
full of terror. She led me out on the gallery that runs 


round the house, and along until we reached the end 














window, belonging to the room I had not yet entered, 
We must go in through the window, she said, for 
Alonzo de Penalosa was in the outer apartment, and 
must not sce me. Then she stepped into the room, and 
I followed. In the centre stood a large bed, hung with 
black, round which the curtains were close drawn. Tp 
this bed she led the way, I still following. She drew 
back the curtains and bade me look. And, oh! holy 
Virgin !—there, sweetly sleeping, lay my little child, 
my lost baby! I forgot all else—my terror—the mys. 
tery—the hag’s presence, and with a cry of rapture [ 
sprang forward to take my child into my arms. Bat 
with a mocking laugh she thrust me back, and let fall 
the black curtains again, and told me how my husband, 
the child’s father, had himself given it into her keeping, 
And when I struggled, and would have forced my 
way to the bed again, she laid her cold hand upon my 
brow, and at the touch I lost all recollection until [ 
woke to find myself in thy arms, my sister. But oh, 
Camille, this was no natural dream—it was no dream!’ 

“ Estelle, my child! how can’st thou be so foolish ? 
Thou hast fainted, that is all. Thou wilt kill thyself in 
this way, and it is very sinful. Try to rouse thyself, 
my sister, and pray.” 

But she only moaned and looked wildly into my face, 
and cried again, *‘ My child, my little child !’ 

“ Estelle!” I said, suddenly, ‘I will do something to 
satisfy thee. I will go this instant and see with my 
own eyes the unlucky rooms of which thou speakest. 
Never fear, I will manage to do so when I have deter- 
mined on it. Will that do?” 

‘She eagerly caught at the suggestion, and giving her 
in charge to the good sister, I left the room on my 
mission. 

“ My feelings were highly wrought, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation I knocked at the study door; the key 
turned in the lock, and Don Alonzo stood on the thres- 
hold. By a quick movement I pushed past him, and 
stood within the room. How my heart sank as I 
gazed on the table strewn with books and papers, the 
walls lined with book-cases, the door to the right, with 
a large picture on either side. These I must see closely. 
My brother-in-law, seemingly confounded at my strange 
behaviour, repeated his questions concerning Estelle. 

* She has been very ill;” I said, summoning all my 
composure ; “ but is better now. She wishes to see“you 
Don Alonzo: go, and I will await your return to speak 
with you.” 

** Would it not do to-morrow—what you have to 
say ?” 

*¢* No—it must be to-night.’ 

** His face changed into one of stern gravity. Then, 
he said, § you can do so either in my wife’s dressing-room 
or my own, for I am now about to lock up these rooms 
for the night, as it is my custom to do.’ 

* But 1 was not to be baulked. I seized the lamp that 
stood on the table, and grasping it firmly, stepped over 
to where the pictures hung, and threw its light full on 
them, one after the other. The first was that of a re 
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uisive old woman, exactly as my sister had described 
it, And from a table on which the right hand rested, 
depended a scroll with the inscription— 


‘ BEATRIX AL Eprist—1615.’ 


“Turning rapidly to the second, the exact likeness of 
my brother-in-law, I had just time to read on a similar 


scroll— 


6 ALONZO DE PenaLosAa—1615,’ 


when the light was dashed from my hand, and with 
a cry of horror I fell fainting to the ground. 

“ Weeks elapsed ere I recovered from the fever brought 
on by the terrors of this night. As soon as I was able 
to bear the news, they told that my Estelle, now a ray- 
ing lunatic, had been taken to travel by her heart-broken 
husband, in hopes of serving her by change of air and 
scene. 

“ My first visit was to the now-abandoned Maison Noire, 
of which my father had the key. I entered the mysteri- 
ous rooms, but to find them quite empty. The rest of 
the house was undisturbed. 

“T never saw my Estelle again. <A year or two later, 
and the Spaniard wrote to say that she was dead. He 
could not bear, he said, to revisit a town which must 


’ awken so many painful recollections ; sothe house and 


garden, and furniture were made over on his sister, 
Camille. And with the letter came a casket of valua- 
ble jewels, in remembrance of the sister she had loved 
so well. 

“This is my story : the story of the accursed house that 
took from me my little gentle sister Estelle.” 


* As singular a case of monomania as ever came un- 
der my knowledge,” quoth the Doctor, “ since it would 
seem the elder sister caught the infection from the 
younger.” 

“ Will that word explain all that is strange in the 
narrative ?” I enquired, a little crossly. 

“Tt is easy to explain, on scientific principles,” said 
the Doctor learnedly, “ all that the ignorant would as- 
cribe to the supernatural in this story. The poor lady, 
Estelle, who went mad, was, as is very plain, a young 
person of a nervous, excitable, imaginative temperament, 
one in whom a tendency io sonam—” 

“Pray, pray, Doctor!” cried my niece, Georgina, 
“don’t explain it. We like terrible stories, and we hate 
explanations of them.” 

So do I, therefore I give the story as I had it, trust- 
ing that the reader will agree with Georgie and me. 





THE KNIGHT’S LAY. 


As I stray on my gallant steed from thee 
By river and mountain hoar, 

Oh! thou dost rise before mine eyes 
In thy loveliness evermore ; 

And evermore as I speed to thee 
From tourney, tilt, or fight, 

My guerdon sweet in thy smiles I meet, 
And thy love, oh, my lady bright ! 


Oh! lovely is the eventide, 
And the sunset’s purple shine ; 

But as I gaze through its glorious blaze 
I see but thine eyes divine ; 

And all through the morning heaven wide, 
Whatever shines brightly there, 

But fills my breast with its sweetest guest, 
Thy form, oh, my lady fair! 


As we camp at night by the mountain’s wood, 
[ and my charger free, 

The night bird’s strain but brings again 
Thy words of love to me; 

And the flowers I see by the fountain flood 
In the springtime of the year, 

In their sheen of gold I ever behold 
Thy bright locks, my lady dear! 


The scarf thou gavest me long ago 
Sees many a gory field ; 
But it giveth light to my heart at night 
As I rest on my dinted shield— 
This heart must be Jeal and strong, I trow, 
That so well hath toiled and strove— 
’Twas hope in you made it toil so true, 
So long, oh, my lady love ! 
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- 


Tue three volumes now before us prove beyond all doubt 
that every attempt that has been made hitherto to com- 
pile a perfect account of the origin and progress of the 
city of Dublin was little short of being absolutely con- 
temptible, notwithstanding the zeal with which Ware, 
Harris, Whitelaw, Walsh, and others laboured, to pro- 
duce “a history” of the Irish metropolis. Harris’s work, 
published in 1766, is merely a reprint of Sir James 
Ware’s ‘* Annals of Dublin,” and so wretchedly meagre 
are its notices of the antiquities, public buildings, and 
streets of the city, that one wonders how its 
editors could have given it the name of a history. To 
supplement the shortcomings of Harris’s work, Warbur- 
ton, Keeper of the Records in Bermingham Tower, 
Castle of Dublin, projected another on the same subject, 
but dying before his compilations were half completed, 
he bequeathed them all, “crude and indigested,” to 
Whitelaw, whom he appointed to methodize and arrange 
them. Whitelaw, however, did not live to discharge 
the onerous duty which he had undertaken, and on his 
demise, the Rev. R. Walsh set about elaborating the 
materials collected by the forementioned gentleman into 
shape and consistency, superadding all that he himself 
had gleaned in the interval, till at length, two quarto 
volumes, of 1,460 pages, entitled “‘ A History of the 
City of Dublin,” ete., etc., appeared in 1818, as the 
result of the investigations of three men who, as the 
fact proves, were utterly incompetent to deal with a 
subject of such vast importance. Whitelaw and Walsh 
did little more than reprint “ Harris’s Dublin,” and 
Archdall’s “ Monasticon”—the latter a work of dry 
dates, chiefly derived from the Inquisitions taken either 
immediately before, or soon after the dissolution of the 
Xe'igious Houses—and what is still more discreditable to 
their memory they took their accounts of the pub- 
lic buildings of Dublin from sources which no 
erudite writer would have consulted or relied upon 
as authentic. As for their biographical notices of 
the eminent men born in Dublin—a particular of all 
others on which they should have bestowed the greatest 
possible attention, Whitelaw and Walsh seem to have 
depended altogether on merest common-places or char- 
latanism, thus duping themselves as well as their 
readers, and giving us, in this instance, instead of 
vivid portraitures of men and manners, flimsy sketches, 
which bear not even a remote resemblance to the origi- 
nals, In a word, Harris and his continuators, if we may 
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so style Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh, instead of 
producing a correct and readable history of the metro. 
polis of Ireland, have left us, under that name, a work 
which the most ordinary critical analysis will pronounce 
to be an utter failure, and in every respect unworthy 
the pretentious designation on its title page. If we are 
asked to account for the miserable deficiencies and errors 
so glaring in every page of the works to which we have 
been alluding, we can easily do so by stating that Harris, 
Warburton, and the continuators of the latter, did not 
possess a tithe of that varied knowledge or acquaintance 
with the multifarious minute details, topographical, 
archeological, biographical, and literary—without which 
it would be utterly impossible to produce a sterling 
history of Dublin, or, indeed, of any other metropolis, 
To write such a work as it should be written, an 
amount of labour and research, of which only a few can 
for many adequate conception, was absolutely required of 
the author, who, instead of collecting his facts from 
published books, must seek for them in original docu- 
ments, most of which are in manuscript, not only in 
local archives here at home, but in that greatest of all 
repositories, the State Paper Office, London. That 
Warburton and his immediate followers gave themselves 
little or no trouble on this head, is clearly evident, and 
this fact of itself fully satisfies us that he and they were 
in every respect incompetent to write a history of Dublin, 
Happily, however, for his own fame, as well as for the 
information of the public at large, Mr. Gilbert resolved 
to go anew into the whole subject, and the result of his 
most toilsome labours has been to produce a history of 
the Irish capital which, whether we regard the thril- 
ling interest of its details, its research, or the elegant 
simplicity that characterizes the entire composition, 
entitles him to a foremost place among the most distin- 
guished of those writers who are an honour to our 
country. 

Far from exaggerating the value of Mr. Gilbert's 
work, we feel ourselves utterly inadequate to speak of 
it as it deserves, and thelonger we pore over its pages the 
more forcibly does this conviction impress us. ‘To say 
nothing of the accuracy with which he has identified 
localities hitherto involved in obscurity, the reader 
will find in the pages before us a wonderful com- 
bination of local history with biography ; literary history, 
as well as scientific and dramatic, and all so admirably 
arranged, that the entire work, instead of being a series 
of dry annalistic entries, or meagre records, teems with 
facts of the most absorbing interest. 

For the earliest notices of the city Mr. Gibert has 
drawn largely on Gaelic and Anglo-[rish documents, 
and also on the wnpublished Rolls, thus enalling us to 
form a very correct idea of what Dublin was long be- 
fore that eventful period when Strongbow planted his 
victorious ensigns on the eminence now called Cork- 
hill, The same spirit of research is manifest in every 
page of the work, at subsequent periods, from the days 
of St. Lorchan O’Tuathal to the passing of the Act of 
Union—comprising every event that was worth record- 
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ing, and throwing strong light on the men and man- 
ners of each successive epoch. Every street has its 
particular history. Mansions, once the abode of aris- 
tocracy and wealth, but now crumbling and tenanted by 
paupers, are repeopled with their former occupants ; 
the sites of churches and monasteries, of which not a 
vestigesurvives, are clearly defined; bridges, theatres, col- 
leges, law courts, in a word, every public institution that 
embellished or still decorates the metropolis of Ireland will 
be found learnedly described in Mr. Gilbert’s volumes ; 
and we venture to predict that no one will rise from the 
perusal of them without reaping a store of information, far 
more extensive and varied than has ever before been 
presented in any similar number of volumes of topo- 
graphic history. To the student of Irish lore we need 
hardly say that Mr. Gilbert’s work is indispensably ne- 
cessary, for it abounds with details of most important 
events connected with the history of Ireland, and that 
in a style far more ample and graphic than we could 
expect to find in any general history of the country. In 
fact, Mr. Gilbert’s extraordinary research has left nothing 
connected with the rise and progress of Dublin un- 
touched, either in regard of its ecclesiastical or civil 
concerns. As to the former, we need only refer to the 
invaluable notices of the Catholic Clergy during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the persecution 
, they had to endure, and the firmness with which they 
bore up against all manner of the most execrable tyranny. 
The particulars too regarding printers, publishers, news- 
papers and periodicals connected with Dublin, and the 
biographies of the medalists, painters, architects, and 
other celebrities, who once figured in the Irish capital, 
are all handled in a masterly and most comprehensive 
mauner, clearly proving that the author has spared no 
pains to produce a work singularly perfect in all its 
departments. 

If space permitted we would make copious excerpts 
from the invaluable account which Mr. Gilbert has 
given of the Parliament-house, down to the time of the 
legislative union ; for indeed the chapter devoted to that 
subject not only affords a most thorough insight into the 
state of the country, and the way in which it was governed, 
both before and after the passing of that measure, but also 
comprises, in our opinion, the most interesting narra- 
tive of the debates on the union, and the profligate cor- 
ruption by which it was carried. Need we add, that 
the numerous biographies of distinguished Irishmen, 
abounding with anecdotes relating to the individuals 
themselves, as well as to most of the noble families 
of Ireland, have been carefully collected from various 
sources, to which Mr. Gilbert alone has had access, and 
that this special department of the work, irrespective of 
its other excellencies, bears upon it the impress of learned 
and laborious investigation. 

In order to give our readers some idea how Mr. 
Gilbert writes of the streets and denizens of Dublin in 
times long gone, we make a few extracts, which te 
doubt not, will be read with interest. 


: 








““ SAUL’S COURT” 

On the eastern side of Fishamble-street, takes its name 
from Laurence Saul, a wealthy Roman Catholic distiller, 
who resided there at the sign of the ‘Golden Key,” 
in the early part of the last century. The family of 
Saul or Sall was located near Cashel early in the seven- 
teenth century. James Sall, a learned Jesuit, during the 
wars of 1642, protected and hospitably entertaimed Dr. 
Samuel Pullein, subsequently Archbishop of Tuam, who, 
during the Protectorate, encountered Dr. Sall in England, 
preaching under the disguise of a Puritan shoemaker. 
Andrew Nall, a Jesuit ‘‘ of the fourth vow,” Professor in the 
Trish College of Salamanca, and afterwards at Pampeluna, 
Placentia, and Tudela, was appointed Superior of his Order in 
1673, and in 1674 publicly embraced the Protestant religion 
in Dublin. Sall, who is said to have been the first Irish 
Jesuit who renounced the Roman Catholic faith, obtained 
considerable preferment in the Established Church, and died 
in 1682, leaving behind him many controversial works. He 
was the intimate friend of Nicholas French, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Ferns, who lamented his heterodoxy in a work 
entitled ‘‘ The Doleful Fall of Andrew Sall,” 1674. ‘I 
loved the man dearly,” says French, ‘‘ for his amiable nature 
and excellent parts, and esteemed him both a pious person 
and learned, and so did all that knew him.” 

About 1759 Laurence Saul was prosecuted for having 
harboured a young lady named Toole, who had sought re- 
fuge in his house to avoid being compelled by her friends to 
conform to the Established Church; and the Chancellor, on 
this trial, made the famous declaration, that the law did not 
presume that an Irish Papist existed in the kingdom. In a 
letter to Charles O'Connor, who had advised him to summon 
a meeting of the Catholic Committee, for the purpose of 
making a tender of their service and allegiance to Govern- 
ment, Saul wrote as follows :—‘‘ Since there is not the least 
prospect of such a relaxation of the penal laws, as would in- 
duce one Roman Catholic to tarry in this house of bondage, 
who can purchase a settlement in some other land, where 
freedom and security of property can be obtained, will you 
condemn me for saying, that if I cannot be one of the first, 
I will not be one of the last, to take flight from a country, 
where I have not the least expectation of encouragement, to 
enable me to carry on my manufactures, to any considerable 
extent? ‘ Heu, fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus avarum !—- 
But how I will be able to bear, at this time of life, when 
nature is far advanced in its decline, and my constitution, 
by constant exercise of mind, very much impaired, the fatal 


‘necessity of quitting for ever friends, relatives, an ancient 


patrimony, my ntale solum, to retire perhaps to some dreary 
inauspicious clime, there to play the schoolboy again, to 
learn the language, laws, and institutions of the country ; 
to make new friends and acquaintances ; in short, to begin 
the world anew. How this separation, I say, from every 
thing dear in this sublunary world would afflict me I cannot 
say, but with an agitated and throbbing heart. But when 
Religion dictates, and Prudence points out the only way to 
preserve posterity from temptation and perdition, I feel this 
consideration predominating over all others. I am resolved, 
as soon as possible, to sell out, and to expatriate; and I 
must content myself with the melancholy satisfaction of 
treasuring up in my memory the kindnesses and affection 
of my friends.” Saul soon after quitted his native land 
and retired to France, where he died in October 1768, 


** BACK LANE.” 


“ Early in the reign of Charles I., a chapel and Roman 
Catholic University were established in Back-lane by the 
Jesuits, of whose history in Ireland but few particulars 
have been preserved. Towards the end of the reign of 
Henry VIII., Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Order, sent 
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Fathers Alphonso Salmeron and Paschasio Broet, two of his 
first companions, with Francisco Zapata, to this country, 
where they remained for little more than one month. During 
the generalship of Francis Borgia (1565-1572) the Irish 
mission began to be regularly supplied with fathers of this 
Order, but until 1620, they were ‘‘usually attached to the 
ms or houses of the gentry: after that period they 
-obtained stations of their own, which increased to eight 
colleges and residences, some of which counted eight mem- 
bers in community and none less than three. The novitiate 
was at length established at Kilkenny, but shortly after- 
wards removed to Galway.” The Order made great progress 
in Ireland and became exceedingly flourishing under the 
government of Father Robert Nugent, who was highly dis- 
tinguished both as a scholar and a mathematician, as well 
as for his skill in music, having, by an invention of his own, 
atly augmented the melodious power of the harp, Of the 
Dublin Jesuits in the early part of the seventeenth century 
the most eminent were, Christopher Hollywood, or, ‘‘a sacro 
bosco,” who died in 1626, having presided over the Order 
for twenty-three years, although he had been specially de- 
nounced by James I. in his speech to parliament in 1614 ; 
Henry Fitz Simon, for some years professor of philosophy 
at the College of Douay, subsequently imprisoned in the 
Castle of Dublin; and William Malone, who for twenty-four 
years resided in Dublin, whence he was summoned in 1635 
to preside over the Irish College at Rome, from which in 
1647 he was despatched to Ireland as superior of the entire 
mission there. In reply to Malone’s paper called ‘‘ The 
Jesuit’s Challenge,” Ussher in 1624 published his ‘‘ Answer 
to a Challenge made by a Jesuit in Ireland ;” to which 
Malone rejoined in ‘‘ A reply to Dr. Ussher’s answer about 
the judgement of antiquity concerning the Romish Religion,” 
4to. Douay: 1627. ‘os e numbers of Ussher’s work were 
circulated, but Malone’s book was not allowed to come into 
Great Britain or Ireland; to which Sir Henry Bourchier 
alludes as follows in a letter to the Primate from London 
in March, 1629 :—‘‘ The Jesuit’s reply to your Grace is not 
to be gotten here ; those that came into England were seized, 
and for aught I can hear, they lie still in the Custom-house ; 
that which I used, was borrowed for me by a friend of the 
author himself, half a year since, he being then here in 
London, and going by the name of Morgan.’ 

The establishments of the Jesuits in Back-lane were in 
1630 seized and sequestrated by Government, by whom the 
College there was transferred to the University of Dublin. 
Of those buildings a traveller in 1635 has left the following 
notice :—‘*I saw the Church, which was erected by the 
Jesuits, and made use by them two years. There was a 
College also belonging unto them, both these erected in the 
Back-lane. The pulpit in this Church was richly adorned 
with pictures, and so was the high altar, which was advanced 
with steps and railed out like cathedrals ; upon either side 
thereof were there erected places for confession: no fastened 
seats were in the middle or body thereof, nor was there any 
chancel ; but that it might be more capacious, there was a 
qeny erected on both sides, and at the lower end of this 

hurch, which was built in my Lord Faulkland’s time, and 
whereof they were disinvested, when my Lord Chancellor 
(Loftus) and my Lord of Cork executed by commission the 
Deputy’s place. This college is now joined and annexed to 
the College of Dublin, called Trinity College, and in this 
Church there is a lecture every Tuesday.” An annuity of 
forty pounds was paid for a few years by the Earl of Cork 
to maintain these lectures ; and a writer in 1643, arraign- 
ing the Earl of Strafford’s government of Ireland, states 
that :—‘‘ When the late ae Chancellor Loftus, and the 


Earl of Cork were Lords Justice, they endeavoured to sup- 
press the Mass-houses in Dublin, and to convert them to 
pious uses, one of which was in the street called Back-lane 
they disposed of to the University of Dublin, who placed a 
Rector and scholars in it, and maintained a weekly lecture 
there, to which lecture the Lords Justices and State of 
Ireland did usually resort, to the great countenance of the 








Protestant religion there. But after the Earl of Strafford 
came to the government the lecture was put down, the 
scholars displaced, and the house became a Mass-house ag 
it had formerly been.” 

The site of these edifices was the property of the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, by whom they were leased for 
forty years at the annual rent of twelve pounds to Went- 
worth Earl of Kildare, whence they acquired the name of 
‘¢ Kildare Hall” and ‘‘ Kildare Chapel.” The ‘‘Mass-house 
in Back-lane” which is described as a “‘fair collegiate build. 
ing,” was subsequently converted into a government hospital, 
for which purpose it was used till the conclusion of the reign 
of Charles IT. 

Dr. Petty resided in Back-lane in 1657, at which period 
we find notice of a building there styled the ‘‘ Cradle.” 


Of Newgate, formerly standing in Corn-market, and 
the Black Dog, a debtors’ prison, Mr. Gilbert gives us 
the following particulars, which present a strong con- 
trast to our modern Jail discipline. 


In both Newgate and the ‘Black Dog,” the gaoler carried 
on an extensive trade by selling liquors to the inmates, who, 
on entering the latter place, although for only one night, 
were immediately called upon to pay 2s. 2d. for what was 
styled a ‘‘ penny pot ;” prisoners refusing to comply with 
this demand were abused, violently beaten and stripped; 
and persons not having sufficient money to pay the impost 
were dreadfully maltreated, and their clothes seized and sold 
to supply the required funds. In the ‘‘ Black Dog” there 
were twelve rooms for the reception of prisoners, two of 
which contained tive beds each ; the others were no better 
than closets, and held but one bed each. The general rent 
for lodging in these rooms was one shilling per night for 
each man, but in particular cases a much higher price was 
charged. It frequently happened that four or five men 
slept together in cne bed, each individual still paying the 
rent of one shilling, which at the close of the week was col- 
lected by Mrs. Hawkins, wife of the gaoler. Prisoners unable 
to meet these demands were immediately dragged to a damp 
subterranean dungeon, about twelve feet square and eight 
high, which had no light except that which was admitted 
through a common sewer, which ran close by it, carrying 
off all the filth and ordure of the prison, and rendering the 
atmosphere almost insupportable. In this noisome oubliette, 
frequently fourteen and sometimes twenty persons were 
crowded together, and there robbed and abused by criminals, 
who, although under sentence of transportation, were 
admitted to mix among the debtors; and if any person 
attempted to come up stairs in the day time, to obtain air 
or light, he was menaced, insulted, and driven down again 
by Hawkins, or his satellite, Martin Coffey, the turnkey of 
the gaol. Among the many instances of the brutality of 
Hawkins, we may mention his treatment of Edmond Don- 
nelly, a gentleman who was arrested on a sheriff’s writ for 
£400 while confined to bed with a broken leg. Notwith- 
standing Donnelly’s offer to pay any requisite number of 
bailiffs to guard him until his health was restored, and 
despite the representations of the surgeon, he was carried 
at 9 p.m. from Church-street, in his bed supported by chair 
poles upon men’s shoulders, and laid at the door of the 
‘* Black-Dog,” whence he was dragged to the “ oubliette,” 
where his leg was again broken in passing down the wind- 
ing stairs; and in this dungeon he lay for two months, 
during which the water frequently rose to the level of his 
bed, which consequently rotted under him. Surgeon John 
Audouin, of Wood-street, executed in 1729 for the murder 
of a servant-woman, was known to have expended three 
hundred pounds in the “ Black Dog,” during the six weeks 
which elapsed between his conviction and execution ; the 
greater part of which sum was paid to prevent Hawkins 
from executing his daily threat of loading him with irons, 
and transferring him to Newgate. On the night before 
Audouin’s execution, his money and valuables were sé 
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by the gaoler, who subsequntly demanded one hundred 
pounds, and received thirty guineas for the dead body. 


** COOK STREET.” 


Tradition stated that Lord Maguire was arrested at mid- 
sight, in a small house on the northern side of Cook-street, 
nearly opposite St. Audéen’s Arch ; and to commemorate his 
capture in this parish, it was an annual custom, down to 
the year 1929, to toll the bells of St. Audien’s Church at 
}2o’clock on the night of the 22nd of October. 

Thomas Austin, parish priest of St. Nicholas Within, 
who had received orders in 1691 from Jacob de Bryas, 
Archbishop of Cambrai, is noticed as resident in Cook-street 
in 1704. Father John Austin, born in Dublin on the 12th 
of April, 1717, and admitted to the Order of Jesus at Cham- 

ign, in 1735, returned in 1750 to his native city, where 
ie tereived a high reputation as a preacher, and established 
aschool in Cook-street, in which John O’Keeffe, the dra- 
matist, and the majority of the Roman Catholic youth of 
the metropolis, received their education. Dr. Thomas 
Betagh became subsequently associated in the management 

of this seminary with Father Austin, who died on 29th 
September, 1784, and was interred in St. Kevin’s church- 
“‘T was informed,” says a writer in 1791, ‘‘ that 
Austin was a very remarkable character in this metropolis 
about twelve or fourteen years ago, of extraordinary learn- 
ing, and extraordinary piety; that he constantly dedicated 
lhahis acquisitions, which were very considerable, to the 
por; visiting them in cellars and in garrets; never a day 
apply that he did not give food to numbers. The principal 
Roman Catholics, knowing well his disposition, were liberal 
tohim; and he kept his door open to all who were in want ; 
and, while the means lasted, was constantly on foot admin- 
istering relief to innumerable poor wretches, never resting 
while he had a single guinea. Besides this, he was a great 
preacher, and injured his health by his exertions in the 
pulpit. He was a most affectionate son to an aged mother 
—she died, and he was overpowered with affliction—he 
never afterwards raised his head—but drooped into a second 
state of childhood. He remained in this situation near three 
, and would have perished, were it not for his brother 
a hy Messrs. Betagh, Fullam, and Mulcaile. When he 
died, his friends, who neglected him on the bed of death, 
erected a monument to his memory.” Another writer con- 
‘dudes his remarks on Father Austin as follows :—‘‘ May 
the memory of the hard usage you received from a public, 
to whose service you sacrificed your health, sleep with you 
for ever in the grave! May it not be recorded lest it should 
intimidate, through the painful apprehension of thy fate, 
other benevolent souls from treading in thy footsteps—nor 
be the means of withdrawing from the houseless children 
of want, such relief as you freely bestowed on them! It 
was thy lot to be caressed by the great—to be followed and 
hailed by the multitude : and yet the period arrived that 
saw you live in misery unpitied, and die unlamented-” A 
rtrait of Father Austin, engraved by Brecas, was pub- 
ished by B. Corcoran, dedicated to the Roman Catholics of 
Dublin, and inscribed, ‘‘To you the poor were left, and you 
became the guardian of the orphan.” 


In concluding this brief yet inadequate notice of this 
most important work which is brought out in excellent 
style, as regards its typography, general index, and 
binding, we have only to say, that Mr. Gilbert’s learning 
and research reflect the highest credit on him, and as 
we have already said, entitle him to a distinguished 
place among the celebrities, of whom the Irish capital 
may be justly proud. 





“*T'll sorted yoke-mates truly. 
Lords it o’er weakness !’ Never yet,’ I answered, 

* Was husband vassal to an intricate wife 

But roared he ruled her ; ere his smile had ceased 
Continuing thus :—’Ay ! strength o’er weakness rules ! 
Strength hath in this no choice. 
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BY AUBREY DE VERE.* 


Mr. De Vere has of late almost exclusively wooed 
the sacred muse, but in the little volume now before us 
his theme is chiefly Ireland. Rarely has patriotism 
been expressed with more vividness and ardour, than 
in some of these poems; but it is the patriotism of a 
mind exquisitely refined, and it is evermore blended 
with a sweet strain of religion. Others may vow ven- 
gance for their country’s wrongs, or rejoice in her pro- 
spects of worldly prosperity ; our poet evermore looks 
upwards for justice, or strength, or reward, and while 
he discourses with thoughtfulness of the realities of our 
state or of our history, he still leads the mind, though 
inperceptibly and unostentatiously, towards Heaven. 
Indeed he always devotes poetry to its true end and ob- 
ject; but in the collection comprised in this volume he 
selects subjects of peculiarly affecting interest, and ar- 
rays them in wonderful grace and attractiveness, while 
in no others of bis productions do we find the high in- 
tellectual qualities of his style more beautifully exem- 
plified. 

The first poem—“ The Sisters ; or, Weal in Woe”— 
may be considered as an allegory, so well does it illus- 
trate the destiny of Ireland ; but we would not willingly 
believe it to be other than a tale of real life, so like 
reality is it, and so beautiful when viewed in that light. 
The poet relates the story to an Englisk friend who comes 
over with all his national prejudices, but returns with 
these prejudices considerably softened down by what he 
has seen and heard. In their concluding conversation 
the case of the two countries is thus put, the English- 
man being the first speaker, and expressing his ideas 
about the Irish :— 


‘* ¢ How strange a race, more apt to fly than walk ; 


Soaring yet slight ; missing the good things round them, 
Yet ever out of ashes raking gems ; 

In instincts loyal, yet respecting law 

Far less than usage ; changeful, yet unchanged; 

Timid, yet enterprising ; frank, yet secret ; 


Untruthful oft in speech, yet living truth, 

And truth in things divine to life preferring :— 
Scarce men ; yet possible angels !—Isle of Saints ! 
Such doubtless was your land—again it might be— 
Strong, prosperous, manly never! Ye are Greeks 
In intellect, and Hebrews in the soul :— 


The solid Roman heart, the corporate strength, 
Is England’s dower! ‘Unequally, if so,’ 
I said, ‘in your esteem the isles are matched’” 


* * * * * * * 


Strength, meanwhile, 


But what is strength? 


* The Sisters, Inisfail, and other Poems, by AUBREY 
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Two strengths they are. Club-lifting Hercules, 


A mountain’d mass of gnarl’d and knotted sinews, 
How shews he near the intense Phoebean Might 

That, godlike, spurns the ostent of thews o’ergrown ; 
That sees far off the victory fix’d and sure, 

And, without effort, wings the divine death — 

Like light, into the Python’s heart ?— My friend, 
Justice is strength ; union on justice built ; 

Good-will is strength—kind words—silence—that truth 
Which hurls no random charge. Your scribes long time 
Blew on our island like a seythéd wind : 

The good they see not, nor the cause of ill : 

They tear the bandage from the wound half healed :— 
Is not such onset weakness ?” 


The poem entitled Znisfai/ is rather a series of short 
poems dissimilar in metre, and each independent in 
sense, although linked together in an ideal chain, and 
intended to co-operate asa whole, It is in fact a series 
of poems which might have been written by Irish bards 
at different periods of our annals, commemorating ina con- 
secutive order important incidents of history, and scenes 
illustrative of popular feeling and social manners. Thus 
the author himself describes it in his preface as “ a sort 
of National Chronicle cast in a form partly lyrical, 
partly narrative, and of which the spirit is mainly drama- 
tic ;” and he adds :—“‘its aim is to record the past alone, 
and that chiefly as its chances might have been sung by 
those old Bards, who, consciously or unconsciously, utter- 
ed the voice which comes from a people’s heart. ‘That 
voice includes many tones besides its sadder or more 
solemn ones: it changes also at different periods of a 
nation’s history ; and this diversity I have endeavoured 
to mark by a corresponding change of tone in the three 
parts of the poem.......The annals of Ireland were stormy 
and strange after the lapse of those three golden centuries 
between her conversion to Christianity and the Danish 
inroads. But there were also great compensations :—Reli- 
gion ; natural ties so powerful that they long preserved 
a scheme of society almost patriarchal ; an ever-buoyant 
imagination ; and the inspiring influences of outward 
nature on a temperament as susceptive as the heart was 
deep. After the storms had rolled by, there still remained 
a People and a Religion.” 

The recuperative or self-resuscitating power so mani- 
fest in the Irish, as a people, and their abiding hopeful- 
ness in Heaven, are points often and very beautifully 
touched on in these poems. Thus— 


«The unvanquished land puts forth each year 
New growth of man and forest ; 

Ber children vanish ; but on her, 
Stranger, in vain thou warrest ! 


She wrestles, strong through hope sublime, 
(Thick darkness round her pressing) ; 





Wrestles with God’s great angel, Time— 
And wins, though maimed, the blessing.” 


* * * * * 


** Her children die; the nation lives ;— 
Through signs celestial ranging, 

The nation’s Destiny still survives 
Unchanged, yet ever changing. 

The many-centuried Wrath goes by ; 
But while earth’s tumult rages 

In Ceelo quies. Burst and die 
Thou storm of temporal ages !” 


Or thus— 


‘** Not always the winter ! not always the moan ! 
Our fathers they tell us in old time were free ;— 

Free to-day is the stag in the woods of Idrone, 
And the eagle that fleets from Loch Lein o’er the Lee! 
The blue-bells rush up where the young May hath trod; 
The souls of our martyr’s are reigning with God! 
Sad mother, forgive us! yon sky-lark no choice 
Permits us. From heaven he is crying, Rejoice!” 


Tn “ the Bard Ethell” the poet has caught most felicit- 
ously the spirit of the ancient Irish bardic compositions, 
and the collection altogether shows that he has read and 
pondered Irish history to some purpose. The “Ode to 
Ireland after one of the famine years,” is full of pathos 
welling from a heart touched by the kindliest sympathy. 
The following are its concluding verses :— 


‘* Blessed are they that claim no part 
In this world’s pomp and laughter ; 
Blessed the pure ; the meek of heart : 
Blest here; more blest hereafter. 
‘Blessed the mourners.’ Earthly goods 
Are woes, the Master preaches ; 
t_Embrace thy sad beatitudes 
And recognise thy riches ! 


And if, of every land the guest, 
Thine exile back returning 
Finds still one land unlike the rest, 
~ Disown’d, disgraced, and mourning ;— 
Give thanks! Thy flowers to yonder skies 
Transferr'd, pure airs are tasting ; 
And, stone by stone, thy temples rise . 
In regions everlasting. 


Sleep well, unsuing by idle rhymes, 
Ye sufferers late and lowly ; 

Ye Saints and seers of earlier times, 
Sleep well in cloisters holy ! 

Above your bed the bramble bends, 

_ The yew-tree and the alder ; 

Sleep well, O fathers, and O friends, 
And in your silence moulder !” 


Such poesy awakes the finest feelings of religion, fra- 
ternity, and love of country. 
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